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AN AWAKENING. 


The silken tasrels of the oak trees fal, 
And all the soft «expectancy of Spring 
Breathes through the air; the plaintive linnet« 
ing, 
And higher up the clear-voiced thrashes cal). 
The guiden jasmme stars (> southern wall, 
And a)mond-seeuted, tropic Dicasome lie, 
A parple cloud agaivet a sapphire sky, 
Where stretch the nedding bemiocks, sombre, tall. 


The April sunlight with capricious gicaina, 
Faint with the burden of the roses’ moek, 
Dies ‘neath a cloud, and leaves the world «dusk ; 
The silver babble of @ wanton stream 
Sounds from the woodland, wak«d from Winter's 
dream. SIBYL KEia. 


—_——_ —_— 


Jasper Onslow's Wife. 


BY CLEMENTINE MONTAGU, 
avUTHOR oF “THE COBT OF CONQUEST,” ETC 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THICK.COMING FANCIES. 


(an'st thou pot minister to a mind diveased; 
Pileck from the memory a r sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stofl 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

~ Shakespeare, 


Doris Carlyon's swoon was of short do- 
ration. Only for that one brief moment 
did her insensibility last. When she opened 
her eyes, her gnest in the Puritan costame 
was standing {ooking at her with a curious 
amile upon his face. 

‘Ia this joy or sorrow, Doris?” he 
asked. 

** Neither,” she faltered. ‘‘It was the 
shock—the surprise.” } bs 

** It should be no surprise to see me. 

“Of course not; but it was, and now 
you are bere, what do you mean to do?" 

“* Whatever my fancy prompts me,” he 

with asbort laugh. ** Enjoy my- 
f—rest, above all thinge—I am almost 
tired ont.” 

Bhe looked at him more closely now, and 
saw that his face was worn an beagerd, 
and that he looked like a man faint from 


weariness or want. , 
“I'm not starving,” be said, guessing 
her thought, “ I was a fow weeks 


ago. I've found a friend to give me a 
mouthful, and to help me to these things 
to come here in. I'm weak from illness 
now, not want.” 

* Bit down,” Doria said, looking at him 


what is to be done.” 

“* What ia to be paid to keep me away, 
I suppose? Well come to that t at 
once. Nothing—not all the wealth you 

bribe me to let you keep 
secret another day.” 

** Perhaps it would be as well to make an 
ond of it,” she said, with a weary, hunted 
look upon her face. ‘It would be better 
than living with a sword hanging over my 
head, as I have done for the past three 

ears. Do we one favor.” 

** What is it?” 

“Don't make any disturbance here to- 
night. Let this evening pass over in peace.” 

** Very well ; but I don't stir from here, 
I promise you. What are you doing in 
there ?” 

** Only seeing whether there is any wine 
here. { generally keep a little here. Will 
you not have some *” 

* Leave it alone, and I'l] help myself. I'll 
take nothing from your ban Go back 
and play the queen yonder—it will be the 
last time, I mise you.” 

** Very well. If you wish to rest fou will 
be quite undisturbed here,” she said. ** No 
one comes here witbuut my permission.” 

“Ill show up in the ball-room by and 
by,” he said, stretching himself on the 
sofa, and she coald bear his breath coming 
hoarse and bollow under bisarmor. ‘* You li 
have to coeset me up a bit, Miss Carlyon— 
I'm not half the man I was.” 

**I willcome back presently. You will 
find wine there, as I told you. I will not 
even place it on the table if you distrust 
me so much.” | 

** I do distrast you; bat we will change 
all that now I bave come home.” 

“Of course you have come home. No- 
body will deny you any privilege you may 
claim here.” 

Still the curious far-away look in her 
eyes, as though ber mind was far distant ; 
bat her guest seemed too weary almost to 
notice it. 

** I believe I'm about done ap,” he said. | 
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to herself; ‘and how willitend? Fate 
favors me generally. 


Will my good des- 
tiny favor me now?’ 


‘Bhe had not been absent from the hall- 
room very long, thongh the time had 
seowed hours to her, and there was no 
sign of any perplexity or worry on ber 
beautiful face when she . Trae, 
the finsh on her cheeks was feverish, and 
the light which barned in her eyes was 
born of suppressed excitement ; bat ber 
guests did not know that, and they voted 
one and all that they had never known 
Miss Carlyon so radiant or so charming 
She had a bright smile and a word for 
every one. If saw any one looking the 
least bit triste or lonely, she waa by bis or 
her side in a moment, | away the 
gloom that shadowed them. Among her 
unappreciated guests was a young surgeon 
of the neighborhood, to whom an invita- 
tion had been vouchsafed, and who through 
most of the evening bad been left rather 
to his own devices. 

“I'm afraid youre not enjoying your- 
self, Mr. Selwyn,” she said, coming up to 
bim and touching bim on the arm with her 
jewelled fan. 

** Very mach, I assure you, madam,” he 
replied, flattered and pleased at her 
notice. 
“You don't seem to be much. Why 
don't yon get a partner!” 

Mr. Selwyn stammered, and declared 
that he bad asked several ladies, aud they 
had all declared themselves engaged. 

** You haven't asked me. I am not en- 


**You! Ob, Mies Carlyon, if you would 
honor me!" 

“With pleasure. 
do yea waltz?” 

“I do.” 


The next is « waltz 


** Well, then, bestow it on me. If our 
steps do not suit, we can walk in the con- 
servatory, or out on to the terrace. Well 
keep on the edge of the circle near the 
windows.” 

It seemed as thoagh Mr. Selwyn's step 
did not suit Miss Carlyon, for after a turn 
or two they vanished oat on to the broad 
terrace, where there was room to walk 
There Ernest Dormer fonnd them when 
be came to claim his cousin fur the next 
dance. 

** This set is mine,” be ssid. ‘I Lave 
been looking for you everywhere, Doris. 

**And I should be so thankfal if youll 
let me off, I'm dreadfully tired, and if 


people don't see me, they wou't come wor | 


rying me.” 
** Tl stay bere with you, then. 
** No, don't. Leave me with Mr Selwyn. 


NO TIDID GH OF RALPH BUTHERFURD, 


al i A 





one or two of the « 
Miss Carlyou's good wine to get the better 
of them, why it was only coming oat into 
the fresh air that made them suddenly 
sta that was all. 

ias Carlyon came down about noon the 
next dey, with a face of ghastly paleness, 
and dark circles under her eyes. 

** My dear Doris, how ill you look!” Mrs. 
Bellew exclaimed. 

** How ill I feel,” abe replied, languidly. 
“The effects of  —— euntie. Now 
that the excitement is over I feel half dead. 
I shall te better to-morrow.’ 

** There's something wrong,” said Ernest 
Dormer to bimeelf, ‘‘ What haa ba 
to ber, I wonder.” Then aloud, * By the 
way, Doria, who was it that wanted you 
last night when you went away so mys- 
terionsly 7’ 

** Ob, it was a stupid joke. Nome one 
came as Oliver Cromwell, and sent in that 
nawe to me. I went in the same spirit, 
but it tarned ont a very flat jest. The man, 
whoever he was, wouldn't anmask, and 
wouldn't tell me bis name. He couldnt 
carry out the fan, so I left bim.” 

* Then you didn't know him 7’ 

**Ob, yes, I did. I think it was one of 
the Carey people from Guy's Cliff. There's 
a host of them, and I recognized the 
voice.” 

“IT wouder [ never saw him,” Ernest 
said, looking at his cousin, who was toying 
with a morsel on her plate. 

*“*I don't think there ia maoh wonder,’ 
she replied, carelenaly, ‘in such a mob | 
saw him once or twice, bat [ fancy be felt 
ashamed of bimself, and left early. I 
wasn't much interested in him, whoever Le 


as. 
** You bad better yo away for « day or 
two's change,” Mra. Bellew said. * You 


look shockingly.” 

**No,” she replied, ‘I sha'nt leave 
Kingcolm at present. I can recruit very 
well bere.” 


Bat she seemed to Ernest Dormer to live 
for the next few days in a perfect fever of 
expectation and nervonsvess, She would 
start from her sleep at the slightest sound, 
and a ring at the ball-door or a strange 
step in the hall would make ber start and 
quiver, 

‘* It was only nervonsness,” abe declared, 
‘*and sabe would send to Mr. Selwyn for a 
dranght. He seemed a very clever youn, 
man, and it wouldn't hart him to give him 
a tarn. 

**It will burt bim to tarn bi» bead,” 
“Why don't you send to 





| growled Ernest. 
your own doctor?” 
** Because I don't choose,” was the sharp 


“I wonder I had strength left to come | It seems dreadfully rade to say so, but that | response. 


here at all. I rather feared a warm sort of 
5 . You are something tamed 
down, Miss Cariyon.” 

“You were mistaken, you see,” she said, 
** Bat rest bere a« long as you 
like, and meet me in the ball-room. You | 
esa ring for a servant to show you the way | 


come. 
him | on the pale-bine satin 
ag I dainty lace and the | 
cushions, and sbut the door, standing | 
ute outside to crash down the | 
of heart. Tae corridor 
ewpty, and she listened in- 
beard 

upboard where be bad told ber to 
ve the wine alone. She beld her breath 
almost while she heard the slight click of 


glass. 
‘There's only wime there,” she said. 
“ Theres pot mach barm in that.” 


es 


Ther she heard bim lie down again with of the cancers were weary, of aby sign, know bis name. 


abang that made the delicate springs of | 
the cuuch creak again, and with a low, 
shuddering sigh, she turned away. 

* Who would Lave thought it?’ abe said | 


was the reason I asked bim to dance with 
me. Nobody seemed to be looking after 
him, so I begniled bim oat bere for the 
sake of a little fresb air. . 

**] am honored beyond my hopes,” the 
young man said. ‘I will take the greatest 
care of Mins Carlyon, Mr. Dormer, if you 
will trust her with me.” es 

** Ob, as she pleases, of course,” Kroest 
Dormer retorted, tarping awsy. 

** Now, what is she op to?” he asked 
himself. ‘She can't be trying any bon- 
sense on that boor.” 

It seewed not, for Doris was soon in the 


Mr. Selwyn than of one of the footmen, 
and dispensing ber smiles and pleasant 
words with the utmost impartiality. 

Mr. Selwyn left early, pleading business, 
and the night waned and worning dawned 
upon the gorgeous scene befure the feet 


made of breaking up. 


And Ernest Dormer felt be had inter- 
| fered too fer, and said po wore. 
| Mr. Selwyn sent the drangbt, and it did 
Miss Carlyon a great deal of good (she 
mast have explained her sywptoms very 
minutely in the note she wivte him, and 
| sbe recovered her »pirite and appetite, 
thungh her coasin was rude enough to as 
sert that the wedicine was nothing bat red 
lavender and water, skilfully flavured 
| A week passed awsy, aod Mr Dormer 
had gone to town, to the great relief of 
| Doria, when a servant entered, as she «at 
with ber annt at juncheon, and announced 





m cross the room to | ball-room agaio, taking no wore notice of that a stranger wished to speak to her 


| “A stranger!” 
| Her heart gave a quick, suffocating leap 





| as she echued the man's words 
** Yeu, miss. 
* Did be give no name? 
** He said he doubted whether you would 
He woald not intrade for | 
with 


| 


the world, he said, |at bisa basiness 


Every ove agreed that it had bees a | you was urgent” 


most successful affair, All the guests bad 
evjoyed themselves thoroughly, sed if 








** What kind of « man is be * 


| “An old man, wiss—emall, and with 


| or two out of three handred or so 


very white hair. He seema like a gentie- 
man in manner.” 

Doria heaved a sigh of relief. It was | 
not the intrasive «stranger at whose feet 
she had sunk senseless the night of the 
ball 


“Tell bim I will come in a few 
minutes,” she said. ‘‘ Show him into the 
library.” 

The man withdrew, and Doris went to 
the library after a minute or two to find 
herself face to face with Jabes Colliver. 

Bhe searcely knew him in the quaint, 
old-faabioned suit he had donned for 
his expedition-he looked snoh a different 


figure to the pictaresqne old man she bad | 


seen in the gaberdine and the relvet oap 
at Limebouse. He carried « stiff, tall bat 
in bis hand, and was examining the ocvstly 
books and pictures with as mach interest 
as an extremely obtrusive collar would 
allow. 

Doria greeted bim politely and kindly. 

“Tamu so ashamed of myself, Mr. Col 
liver,” abe said. “Of course you have 
come abont the lace. Helieve me, | forgot 
it. The steward shall give you a cbeck at 
once.” 

**I did not come for that, madam,” he | 





aaid, yravely. ‘* That in all right, I am 
sare. I came about quite another mat 
ter.” 

* Indeed |" 


“Yes. Lam troubled abont an acyaaint | 
ance of mine who in minsing.” 
** Missing!" 

** You, madam, since the night of your 
great ball, of which the newspapers have 
been ao fall.” | 

**T am very mnoh obliged to the papers, 
Tam sure; bat what hag this missing per | 
son to Go with that or me?" 

“That I don't ynite know. Will you | 
pardon me if I detain youn while I tell you | 
what I know?’ | 

“Certainly. Bit down, I beg.” 

“Tam to blame, Mins Carlyon, perheys, | 
in what I did; bat the facts were thene 
An old acquaintance of mine came from 
beyond seas a little while ago, and most 
anacoountably to me was porseaned with a 
sort of madness about your ball. I firmly 
believe now that he was mad, for he started 
from my bourse to come here, and baa not 
been Leard of since. I schemed to get a 
ticket for him —I needn't tell you how now 
~—and I provided bim with bis dress. It 
was a very costly one, and I shall be a! 
great loser tf he cannot be found.” 

** What kind of « drens was it ” 

“He wan dreased as Oliver Cromwell, | 
Misa Carlyon. Did he come here and if 
so, what became of him’ I cannot find 
out that any one has seen him since.” 


CHAPTER AVIL 


WHAT MAD BECOME OF HALPH AUTHRAFORD 
i bawe te igh! 
Golden opinions from all eurte of people 


weer ‘ 


*“*I don't quite see how [ can belp yon, ' 
Doria Carlyoo said, somewhat at. My 

* Bat such « man came bere’ You can 
at least tell me that { 

* Yes, a person came here so dressed 
It wan a jest, I imagine, suggested by my 
Own assumption of the charecter of Henri- 
etta Maria. The man was « stranger to 
me, and I have nw idea how he came here, , 
or with whom 

* And you do not know when be left 7 

**I do not. I bad to say good bye tw all 
my goestsa; bat you can readiy ander 
stacd that a hostess may readi'y qins one 
I can 
inquire uf the servants who attended in 
the gentlemen + eloak-roum, if yuu like 
oY you woald be so good, madden. I 


am very anxious, not only on account of 
the dreas——Il can replace thas ~bat—" 

**'The person was a friend of yours—ia 
that it?” 

**Jaat so, Mins Usilyon " 

The two men who had waited on the 
gentiomen came in cbodience to the sum. 
mons of their mistress, but coald tel! no- 
thing. Many of the gentlemen had gone 
away cloaked and ked as they had 
come, and the confnsion and glitter had 
completely destroyed their remembrance 
of any partioular costume. Aa to what 
Oliver Cromwell might have looked like 
they had no idea. 

“There was a many 
mina,” one of them 
apangles and such.” 

‘And some an wrapped themselves ap 
vory tight, as if they was ashamed of being 
seen in the daylight,” added the other. 
“One or two had had o@ little drop too 
much, and had to be helped a bit.” 

“IT am sorry to have tronbled you so 
mnoh, Miss Oarlyon,’ Jabez Colliver said , 
**bat I hoped you might have been able tu 
help me to some elucidation of the myn- 
tery.’ 

“Tam sorry I cannot, bnt is it neces 
sarily a mystery, Mr. Colliver’ Your friend 
may be amusing himself at your expense, 
and staying away on parpose. Such eo- 
centric f a have been known.” 

“I do pot think thia w one, 
thet Kalph Katherford 

** In that the person's name ’" 

It was only with very scant interest that 
Dorts spoks, playing with her watoh chain 
the while. She had beard almost enough 
of this tiresome person who had intraded 
at ber ball, and she was getting tired of 
Jabex Colliver « inquiries about it, 

** You, that wan his name. I know that 
he must have been slightly crezy in bin 
persistence about coming bere. His notion 
was that he should meet sume ove he knew 
in your house 

** Indeed ' 

ad You 
deeply.” 

“He must have been very mad, or things 





te in armor, 
. **Leastwayn, 


{ know 


nome one who had wronged Lim 


Ko on under uy roof that I know nothing | 


of. [dont think be spoke to any one in 
the place. [ expect you will flod that his 


disappearance ia only another phase of his 


madhens 
“I think not, madam 
** Why?” 
** Becanse he left a very anfti sent yaar 


| antes for his retarn in wy hand« 


** Indeed ! 
She did not say ‘* What ia it 
bat he answered her look 
* You, madam. A little child 
A little -child ' 
The words seemed to come in dry gasps 
from Dorm Carlyou's white lips, and ate 


in words 


| tarned ber bead hastily, that he might nut 
| new the ashy pallor of her face 


faintness seized her, and the room seome! 
to swim roand with her 

‘I have been very anwel! since the ball, 
she said, in apology. * Uver excitement 
dves pot agree with me. I beg your par 
don, Mr. Colliver —you were saying some 
thing aboat a child 

* Yes, madam. It is left at my house 
poor thing, and I am loth to take it ti the 
workhouse. It is « fine little fellow 

” A boy ? 

** Yea.” 

It neem a strange basiness altoyether, 
Mr. Colliver,” Doria said, after a pause 
I wish I coald help yoa in it 
let me know what you are going wo do after 
a fow days, if the the man does not reap 
pear 

*Sarely, madam. 

**And thisdestitate child - will you keep 
ite litte louger, and allow mo te provide 
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it with some clothes — that is, if it requires 
thew.” 

** He wants everything, poor baby.” 

Then take this from me and Gt him 
ont, and don't give him to = 
people without letting me kuow, I 
like ~~ we re sulin 

“IT would send him an to - 
that ia, if bie father doesn't retarn,” eaid 
Jabes, alarmed lest Mise Carl shoald 
propose to visit Limehouse on. 

‘Thank you. If be does not, I should 
like to see the child; bat I couldn't visit 
your part of the world again even for 
that.” 


Hbe langhed as she spoke ; bat there was 
a drawn, set look a 
hand with which 


** You will take sowe refreshment before 
you leave, Mr. Colliver,” she said, “ and I 
will have a cheok for the price of the lace 
made out for .. 

Bhe bade him adieu kindly, and walked 
steadily out of the room; bat she coald 
hardly drag herself to her own bedroom 
when she fell fainting at the feet of her 
maid, terrifying that young person nearly 
ont of ber senses. She was raised and pat 
to bed, only to rouse and faint again, till 
Mra. Hellew, in terror leat she was dying, 
sent post baste for Mr. Belwyn, who was 
the nearest doctor. 

He came at ones, followed in a very 
short time by the family dootor from War. 


wick, who of all that had been 
done, and ted the younger doctor's 
heart by his val, and expressed a 
winh that Mr. Helwyn would stay and watoh 


Mins Oarlyon for a few hours, 

She was better in the morning, and 
ready to agree to her aunt's proposition 
that they should go away for a change 
somewhere. 

The season wan getting late for the sea, 
bat still the bracing alr of the coast would 
strengthen and invigorate her. 

Jabes Colliver went home more pussied 
than ever, and more = convinced that 
called bimaelf Ralph 
Hatherford was mad. Ile had known him 
and his father before him very well. The 
elder Katherford had been, like bimeelf, 
an artist, and his son had grown ap to fol 
low the same profession. But a roving 
mania bad seized the young man, and he 
had gone to sea, returoing now and then 
for a time, and finally disappearing alto- 


gether. 

The soar by which Jabez Volliver had 
now recognized him had been in diag 
ging the old man from ander hoofs of 
a vicious horse, which had knocked! him 
down, and which nearly cont Halpb Kath 
erford hia life. The accident had happened 
in one of bin intervala on sbore, and had 
made Jaber the younger man's debtor for 
life. He had long believed him dead, when 
he made his appearance, weary and fout 
sore, and begged help and shelter frow 
bim 

Hin story was a ouriona one. He had lei! 
a strange, eventful life in all parts of the 
world, and finally had settied down, as be 
thought, to happiness and content with « 
loving, protty wife 

He did not tell Jabez very mach of this 
part of hie history; bot said onoagh for 
him to gether that the girl had proved 
false to him, or that he had fancied be had 
suMicient proof of the fact, and his rival 
had been murdered, 

What connection all thie had with Doris 
Oarlyon and her ball did not seom very 
clear, bat thither Kalph Katherford bad 
gene, and never had come back at least, 
bad never returned to Limehouw 

Hie seomed passionately found of the 
ebild, whow tta mother, be anid, had aban 
doned, and was vot likely willinyly to have 
left it. 

Jabez Colliver bad told the whole facts 
to Jaxper Onslow and bia wife Mins (ar 
lyons ball was pallic matter enough. The 
ppera dincagsed it, and insued plates of 
Kingeolm Grange, and aketohes of the 
dresses, ro that to keep the knowledge of 


her whereabouts from her former vieotio 
wer impowuble Not that it signified mach 

Jasper Onslow cared nothing for her now 

She might vive a hundred balls, and be 
would not crave to be present af one 


The little child seemed very content in 
the qaeer old Manor Martel undertook to 
ree Miss Carlyona gift laid oat for hia 


land he played abont in a qniet, nuohtra 


| 


A nudden | 


} 
drink, ale af 


sive fashion, that told of alo 


and «a mind rather in advance 


ely infancy 
f hia yours 


 Tahall keep bins a week Jaber Colh 
erwald, ‘and then [ shall write to Misa 
Carlyon again There need be uo sernple 


in taking @ little of her great wealth for a 
poor little orphan, as | dranly believe this 
boy to be 

“Do yon fancy hw father i dead 
Mariel asked 

“Ido 

La Why , 

**T cannot te Ask mo why we cat, 
I seem to have au in 
tuttive Enowledge that it is so that we 


move 


| shall never see Ralph Katherford alive in 


this world apaio.” 

He gave notice to the police of the dis 
appearance, bat they were incliaed w 
rifioule the whole thing They declared 
there was nothing more likely than for a 


| penniless tramp to leave bis child where 


Wu yeu | 


ever be eonld, aud make off witha valoable 
drems that he ovald tara tate money 

“Bat he conlda't walk away in it, 
Jateas argued, ‘and he hal nothing else 
to wear 


Poey wouldn't alter their opinion, thoagh 
they promised to belp him, and made a 
few tnqa ries at Kingeolu, which resalted 
in pothin 
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FRefore the end of the week the myrtery 


wae solved A porter brongit @ large 
bempet to the Manor, cortege paid from 
liverpeal, end on being opered «owes 
fapa te contain the dress ehich hed been 
provided few Kelph Latberford, a little 
etied ond tamtied, bat mot ach the 


curse, @xeept the refs, which were tors 
te preane, a2 if Erom eome ect. fe. 

Prone d to the coat wae ap ev velope cop 
tarnthg ® letter and « tem pound Bete The 
former wae much seree'ed and bivtted, 
Lot legiide, and the latter was genuine. 

lates Colliver reed the wiiting in much 
Lewtlderment, aud banded it w Jasper and 
Muriel fer their peree!, 

He mast be mad! be eeid, * etark, 
staring mad’ | wonder whet bes gone 
ater 

* Lev enroorn, Uet h, 

*Dieae Cra Paces I know | have 
been putting you te territle anatety atx u' 
me, bat | eouldat help it If lever see 
you again, DU «apdain ad 1 wae mistaken 
the other day | could get vo clue to the 
perty | wanted ot Kingoulm Grange, ard 
em following another ail pow. Sm going 
to follow it to Lime tv a abip that eatle te 
hight Giet my boy inte some ec! ool oF 
inetitetion if you can There are plenty 
of goad pec} le abont you @whe will put you 
in the way of it. Lon t pat the little beg 
ger in the workhouse, for the seke of oar 
old friendship. The enclosed will pay for 
the bire of the dreas, and leave something 
for the little one + keep Dom t bet bin 
forget bis papa, who will come beck for 
him some day 1)! send sume more money 
if I'm alive man in three months, Vour 
old friend, Kacow Lereserons 


‘Ite a queer letter, said Jaber, when 
they had all reed it, ‘a very jarer letter 
“Do you think it ts genuine,” Jasper 


od 

“I don't know whattothiok It eoandes 
genuine evovgh, bat what I shonld like to 
know is, where did he get tLe money?’ 


CHAPTER \VIII 


ON OVT BITH THE baer 


The fretfiul etl 
Tnprefitatde, and the fever af the world 
bia a vpem the beatings ot 

“ - 


» heart 


And so the mystery of Kalph Mather 
ford » disappearance came to an cud, and 
the little toy wae left on the bands of 
Jabes Colliver, who in due time wrote te 
Dore Carlyon respecting him That lady 
sent a reply throagh ber solicitor, « Mering 
to adopt and provide for the child, with 
Mr Colliver® perminion, end acoordingly 
be was provided with ap ontft of clothing, 
prepared for him by Mariel, and sent to 
the beuse of her steward, who was to take 
charge of biw for the present 

A few days after his departure, Jasper 
Onalow received a letter from a cousin of | 
hie fathers in the south of France He 
was almost the only relation be bad in the 
world, and he hed the reputation of being 
fabulously rich, though he lived in a quiet 
wey epovgh The letter stated that he was 
im declining bealth, and would fain see 
one of bis own blood before he died Ile 
had a lite property, be said, which should 
be his cousin's at bie death if he would 
come and see him 

“A little is better than none, Jasper 
raid, showing the letter to his employer 
“Can you spare me Mr ¢ olliver 

“Only for a little while now, my boy 


Go apd renew your acy taintance with 
your coasin, and then come back, I want 
to go away myrelf after a fortright oF so 


' (bo @way 

“Veen Ia there anything very astonish 
ing in that! 

"No. bat 

Hot what! 

* TL berdly know what I was going to any 
homebow, you seem each a Mature that the 
ides of your going away seems odd, that is 
all” 

‘Ob the neighbors would tell you « 
different tale if you asked them. I have 
been in the habit of going away now and 
then, apd shutting np the old manor 1 
wander sll over Larope sometimes, pick 
ing up avd eelog things The roving 
wetia bee not been so strong upon me 
since } have had your company, and your 
wifes bright face to look in upon us some 
Umea — 

‘Lem pled to think that. lon must 
have teen very lonely here sometimes. 

Old people are often left to be lonely,’ 
Jeles replied, with awigh “IT have out 
lived all my Bindred and I bave enoour 
eyed bo fawners to Matter we for the sake 
of what they could get. -Not that theres 
much to be got bere, he added, looking 
ronnd with a queer smile 

“ Tthink we bave got agreat deal bere, 
Moriel said, gently * Bverything that 
poakes life beppy, and all through you, Me 
Oolliver 


* Aye, wit bo It is pleasant to think 


that, Jales weid, patting ber shonlder 
‘My life hee been pleasanter since you 
come, wy cear Gio to Franee, by all 
weans, he added to Jasper but be back 
iwten deys, for Dwant to pet away this 
month myself - 

And bee lorg elell you be away 

‘Ll really cant tell Dm apt to wiray 
when LT pet acrors the Chante!  Dethape a 
webth perbape twoor three 1 shall feel 


that the maror and all in it is safe im your 
charge 

‘You wil vet shut it op, then, this 
une 

»e Twill leave it te yon, and wif 


Chett okey to meet the carrent eiponses 


darteg wy sheence Von mustn t be aleru 
ed if you dont hear from we Im pot 
aeoh of a penman, and if anything shoud 


bajpen to me death oF mchkneve 
"Ob Mr Colliver,” Mariel exclaimed 
dont anticipate such dreadfal things 
“My dear child, we must all die some 
time, and the end is likely to come to an 
old men hhe me atany time | am oot an 
lieipating- only taking precautions, If 
anything befall me, eritten instractions 
wil be found upon me what is to be done, 
and you will nut be kept in suspense 
Romebow or other Mariel s beart sank 
terribly at the prospect of the old mans 
abeence. (oe of those strange forebodings 
which seize as in spite of ourselves seemed 
to take bold of ber, and she begged bim, 
Sb tears almost, pot to undertake such « 
jourvey on the edge of winter’ Bat he 
only laughed ai ber fears, and told ber he 
never considered weather or seasons when 
be took M into his bead to go away 
Bhe learned from ber landlady that peri 
diseppearatess on Jabes Uolliver « 
were looked upon as things of course 
the good people cf Limebouse 
* Hes bees ever so much more civilized 
and Obristianlike since jou have been 
" the woman ssid 
Hoe ”” 
“ Why, im acting like other folks He 
1 gome rampaging of the Lord haows 
sinee you ve tohim. Many's 
, the manor in the 
and eas it all shot and barred ap, 
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together, per- 

ali watching it that no 
and I have gone by 
open, and hia sitting 
the beys as though Le had 
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' came, and be took leave of Muriel 
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* Then be comes and goes eaddenly ? 

** Haddenly ein t the word for it, maam 

ihe « lei (ping forth with 
bis ote @ and bie cerip, he collie tt Lie my 
bellef be ll ge ferth one too often, and 





“Ha not masy more journeys as bell 
take.” be said to bimeeif. “* He ovgbtn t 
to be let go about by himself, that be 
oughta t~ 

He eatd ge mach to Jasper Onslow, who 
opened the door and shatters: f the manor 


Bo ssying. he took from my mothers 
hend aod slipped into mine « resled om 


ve , aud, giving me the candice at the 
abies poweed me langbiog from the 
ré@-@s @ud ut he bebiod me. I ran 


op-@aire, vothieg h to be slone; bat 


never bert 
“3 aiek be's too fretle pew ty go abont | Before he left his beat; betd aper didet | my bed chamber was jast evr tha po 


alone in thet wey He seems to me to fail | 
very mock lotely.” ; 

“Te bt go too, ma'am. 
be a Very « mer Theowe little 
people are #0 very deceiving about their 
owe I should any be was « good bit past 
seventy ~ 

1 wieh be woul'n t go, or if be went, 
let Jasper go with him.” 

* Aye, that would be better; bat he in 
rock an odd old flow, I don't suppose be 
would consent, Hell de very well, I dare 
eey, Mre Ooslow He sbealthy and sens: 
ble enonyh, thongh be te @ Tittle bit feeble’ 

Hat the antiety would not leave Mariel « 
heart. end she wok opportunity to beg 
that Jasper might be allowed to share the 
old mans journey, Her pleadings were of 
no avail He would yo in bis own old way, 
ax be bad done before, 

"Heaven will take care of me, my 
dear,” be said. “There is a providence 
watches over old folka and children, and 
l ve sleays been safe in bie hands hither 
to. Dont try to shake my faith, little wo 
man, its strong enough to carry me 
throngh all 1 shall enoounter 

"IT dont want to it lent that, bat are 
you strong exoagh yourself for such fa 
tigne? You haven t seemed so well lately, 
and 

‘IT know, I know, my dear. I am not 
mo strong as lwas every year at my age 
lensene the strength and adda to the bur 
bat Tam well enongh for what I mean 


He mast | 


den 
to do I dont think I shall ever take an 
other journey | bave bad one or two 


warnings to ‘set my house in order, andl 
will come home and obey them’ 

Nhe hnew it was no use argoing, and 
the subject dropped Jaber Oolliver was 
to start on bis journey as soon as Jasper 
retarned from France | 

He came back at the end of a week, hav 
ing found bie cousin, to whom be bad pro 
tuined to retarn whenever he should be 
summoned to bia side 

* And that wont be long, I faney,” be 
said *' He seem very near bis end, poor 
old fellow. He would pot let me stay now 
My first duty was to my employer, he said.” 

“Bo it in Jenper your very fret. What 
ts he like, this Mr Onslow?” 

“Iles a queer old man, very like my 
father as Lremember bin, and extremely 
ccoentric, as | should imagine,” 

"A bechelor?’ 

Jes, crossed in love some anmention- 
able number of years ago, and bas shat 
himself op in that old house in Langaedoo 
ever since The people about there seem 
to fancy that I hail come into fabalous 
wealth when be dies © 

“Then you are named bin heir? 

Vou” 

‘Tid you aee the will 7 

“1 did. Everything i left to me— the | 
old house, the wormeaten furniture, the 
lean pige in the aty, and all) We shall be | 
able to go and live on our own estate, Ma. | 
riel, when the old man dies’ 

Do you think be is rieb ? 








**No, Ldent | beliewe what he bimeelf 
ways, thet be has only a few thousand 
franes and his house besides an annuity 


wh oh dies with bim I dare say, oomnting 
everything, we may be three of four thou 
sand pounds the rioher for his death 

“Well, IT dont wieh bin dead,” said 
Mariel, with a amile, “bat we shall be 
very glad of the money. Sball you leave 
Limehouse if this good furtane comen to | 
un | 

“Twe thonght of that, Muriel, and I | 
think net lve given a sort of promine to | 
Mr Colliver that | won't leave Lim, and if 
you are happy here | 

* Happy, Jasper! I never was so heppy | 
in my life. Make « home with the money, | 
apd let us stay where we are, You can | 
tekhe a bouse, and begin your paivling | 
again, and make your way to the top of the 
tree yet, eho knows? 

** Too late, | am afraid, little wife,” Jaa. 
per replied, bat hin eye hindied at the | 
ides nevertheless. | 

Want of means bad kept Lim from try- | 
ing bia ekill again The hire of a stadio, | 
the purchase of materiala, aud the thou. | 
sand and one trifles that go to make up an | 
artiet # stock in trade, were all beyond bis | 
puree at present, and he oonld not en. | 
croach apon the slender litte store which 
Muriel bad contrived to lay by, for there 
was another litte mouth coming sven to | 
be fed, aud Master Jasper Lrpest was | 
growing bigger and more expensive every | 
aay 

The eve of Jabex Collivers departare 

“TL shall be fl before you rise in the | 
morning, my child,” he said. * We won't 
twin the new day with partings. Heaven 
biews you, my dear and good bye 

Mariel thought that be looked more than 
usually pale and wan, and she would fain 
bave begged bias net to go, bat she had 
already said wo muck to bin about it that 
able felt it useless to repeat ber words, 

* Get to bed, darling.” Jasper said. ‘1 
au poling to stay with Mr Colliver to 
bight 

Aye we have two of three things to 


settle, the old man said * He is poling 
tusee me cf 1 mball start with the Oret 
break of day 


Muriel went as she was lidden, bat she 
could bot sleep, bor imagine why her beart 
should beso full. Bbe had a good hearty 
ety before she undressed Somehow it 
seetued as though she bad parted forever 
from the old man she bad grown to like so 
muob 

Jasper eat alone after she had gone, lis- 
tening to Jabex Colliver moving about in 
that store room of his at the back. The 
door of commanioation was open, and he 
could see the light of bis lamp through the 
barrow, dark © He was looking 
over and sorting a few rare and curious 
articles which be had only lately received, 
and from which be seemed loth to part. 

Jasper sat listening for some time, and 
then all was juiet. 

** What is be doing ?" be bt. “Had 
I better distart him, I wonder ?* 

The light was still burning, and he went 
down the narrow passage and jvined his 
employer in the basiness which Bept him 
in that particular room. 

About an beour after the policeman on 
duty in fromtof the manor saw the door 
open, and the quaint figure of Jabez Col- 
liver came forth staff in hand. He was 
wrapped from bead to foot ine loose cloak 
or gown such as he hed ofien een him 
wear, and a fur cap was tied closely down 
over bis ears, almost covering bis white 
hair, though a little of it straggled over his 
aboulders still ‘ 

Of again, Mr. Colliver,” be said. 

Yes, off again, Jatx: retarned, his 
Voice coming rether indistinctly from uo. 
der the bandkerchief which wrapped bis 
throat and face. ‘ For once more, you 
sce. good bye, friend 

* Good bye, Mr. Colliver, « pleasant 
journey to you.” 

* Thank you, thank you,” the old man 
esid, as be tottered away, leaving the 
policeman looking after him keenly. 


| a way that made me ask— 


| quaintances envious of you, 


| *atep,’ 


‘ thon that woald 


Orem to take bie remerts ip good pert af 
all, and rewieded him that Mr. Colliver 
hed « right te de a« be pleased, and was, m 
the man told bis cow 1ades afterward,’ very 
‘igh and ‘aaghty, indeed, aboot it.” 

(Te be contt nmad tn our neat, Commenced in Not: 


CARRY’S SACRIFICE. 


OHAPTER L 

Jack had convoyed me as far as the gate. 
and | waited, watching the glimmer of his 
pipe till bie figure wes oat of sight among 
the trees, before I knocked with « little 
low knock, not wishing to disturb the 
others. Toe door was opened by my father 
to my sarprise , for, even if he be 
to be at bume, be seldom sat ap for any of 
us who chanoed to be out. 

I started from a momentary fear of some 
misfortane, which was not wholly removed 
by the glimpse I bad of his face. He 
seemed excited, and, thongh it appeared 
to be po applessarable ¢xcitement, I had 
more than once bad occasion to learn that 
what was copsidered as good furtape by 
him oonld not bat be mr garded in a dif 
ferent light by the rest of the family. 

** Come in, my dear,’ be said, not im- 
patiently, but as if be bad awaited my re 
tarn with a certain amount of expectation ; 
*‘ your mother wants to speak to you, and 
Lu do I = 


** What oonld it be abont?” I asked my- | 


self. as I followed him into the paslor. 
‘They certainly conld have no knowledge 
yet of the conversation I had jast been 
holding with Jack ander the trees —could 
not know, even if by any chance they 
shoald be able to gness, that be bad said- 

not exactly with precise words pointing the 
reference to me, bat plainly enoagh for me 
to anderstand that he could wait years) 
and years for a girl he loved, and who 

be willing to wait for him. 

My mother, I kvew, loved Jack —almont 
asmooch as! did, | was going to say—al- 
most as moch, at least, as if he were al 
ready ber son. I was not afraid of any. | 
thing she might be likely to say about him, | 
or the way in which, wherever we met, we 
always drifted, a» it were, toward one an- 
other, bat I was nervous lest my fatber, 
who #0 rarely showed any interest in the 
family concerns, aud who always seemed 
balf a stranger to aa, should pat in his 
hand now to make or mar. 

My mother met me at the room door 
with a qnivering face, I conld not readily 
make out whether it was from joy or 
trouble. Hat she din onse, 
the aptiety she was in, from whatever it 
arose, giving & more than usually haggard 
look to ber worn features, = me al- 
most involnotarily resolve that I, at least, 
would never add any thing to the heavy bar- 
den she always bad to bear. 

**Oome in, Oarry,” she said, ag my 
father had said, and then she kissed me in 





* Has anything bappened ?” 

** Well, yen; and then she glanced at 
my father standing in the deorway with 
bis candle and watebing na both. * You 
prowined to let me tell ber, Jawes.” | 

‘“*And #o you are telling ber, aren't | 
yon’ he answered, rather brasqnely. | 

Only lL wish youd be qnicker about it, 
that she may bave ber fathers kiss and 





| blessing before she goes to bed. 


** What ta it, mother? ‘Tell me! 'I oried, | 
my at riety increased at onoe by my fathers) 
impatience aud a sort of reluctance 1 | 
seowed to discern in my mother. | 

‘Carry,’ she said, hesitating, and look. 
ing every now and then toward my father, 
as if she regretted bis presence, ‘ some- 
thing bas happened, which, if you oan see 
it im the same light as we see it, will be a 
great bless’ z to all of ne—an anepeakable 
blessing.” 

**Oarry's sot a fool!” cried my father, 
coming impatiently forward, setting 
his candle ou the table. ‘There « but ope 
light for any one to see it in-—I can't con- 
ovive what's tbe need of all this preamble. 
My dear girl, Mr. Danoombe of The Kar- 
ton has been here thia evening to ask you 
to be hia wife-—-at least to obtain my oon- 
sent to his patting the question to yourself, 
1 told bim he did as great bonor, bat that, 
if a father might be pardoned for prairing 
his own obild, 1 must add that it was not « 
whit more than you deserved. Come bere, 
my dear, and give me a kiss, and let we 
congratulate you upon a matoh that takes 
aload of care from your mothers breast 
and mine, and that will make all your ac- 
Thovgh | 
know your disposition is far too amiable 
for you to rejoice in eclipsing others, a 
paroot may be pardoned for triampbing io 
the eraitation of sack a daughter as you 

I kinecd bim as be bade me, and then I 
tarned away from him to my mother with 
beseeching eyes Trinwph—-eclipse a 
matoh to make others envions! And «bat 
was to become of my poor Jack, or of me, 
who had never felt anything beyond grate 
ful respect for the rieh, hind old man who 
was bow proposed to me as a busband / 

My mother shrank from my glauce } 

“BMy darling, she seid tremaloualy, 
afraid to oppose my father's plainly adi | 
cated decision that there was nothing for | 
we to do bat gladly accept Mr. Danoombe « | 
proposal and becomes mistress of The 
Harton, yet conscious of a pommible strag 
gle withn me against this enviable fate, 
"Mr. Danoombe is so good and hind 
that I don't think it woald be possible to 
find a man better or hinder. And he spoke 
of you, dearest, in sach a way that I could 
almost have cried, and of the ure 
he sbould find in being a friend to the 
boys, It will be the making of Charlie 
and Jim to be connected with such a man.” 

** Im fact,” said my father, lightly, ** for 
such people as we are— people having no- 
ane wanting everytbing— Mr. we 
combe may be anid to possess the wand of 
a fairy. leceem to see Charlie getting bia 
and Jim «@ good education, and 
lithe Kate drinking port wine, and” —with 
a tenderness most anusnal pinching her 
obeek —‘‘ even asmile op your poor mother's 
face, in my mind's eye already, eb, Carry?” 

If every word had been stadied before- 
hand, as | have sometimes since thought 
wes the case, he conld not have spoken 
better for the effect he wanted to produce. 
Obarlie, pashed on by powerful interest, 
ane way in the “service ;" Jim, in- 
stead o pom by Boy! an edaca. 

the savi 





him; m 
tule Mete—ahem eo asall only nd 





beep, the doctor said, by giving ber the 
So Se eS CS See 
plump and strong; and my now f 

mother smiling over ber children’s pros- 


coming Mr. Dancombe's wife. 

“She's quite taken aback by the good 
news; anc no wonder,” said my father 
kindly. “‘Go to bed, Carry, and dream 
bappy dreama, my love. Toe mother bas 
something to give you, to pat under your 
pillow. 


in private.” 


the 
the 
perity--all this I could procure by be- | little square of ~ 5: banging be. 
en- 
abe 


‘bere, take it, and run away with | 
it, a diret loveletter eae ceanly So ee | 


aad I coald hear bim fer « Beg 
langhing and tel&img in an excited manner. 
1 did met epee my letter at once—I 
g*zed for a minete at the address, written 
in « small, Gre band, and thea, laying the 
uvfesive ob the chest of drawers, I went 
and took @ long look at Kate, who shared 
my bed, and was already eslerp. Bat it 
wes an uneasy slumber; she conghed a» 
abe lay, and her little feverish band, ad 
o@t apoo tbe enveriet, moved restiess)y, I 
had seem « brother and sister go already in 
the same way — Herbert, our eldest, and 
the atay of us all ; and, twelve months ago. 
little Magaie, a year younger than Kate. | 
knew bow Herbert bad denied himeeclf 
everything, 


strained every nerve to save Magsie, our 
atmost ¢forta bad been aonable to supply 
the nouristing food thet, given in the 
earlier stages of the disease, could alone 
have saved ber. 

It was with these memories in wy mind 
that I at last opened my letter. It ran as 
follows : — 


‘My Dean Canat— Before you read this, 
you will bave learned that my object in 
writing to you ia to ask you to become my 
wife. Bach an ambition in a man of my 
years may eppear it jadicions to many, bat 
I believe the love I have for you would 
teach me how to make you beppy. If you 
can Lring yourself to bave the same confi 
dence in me, I sball feel at last, in the 
evening of my days, that I bave not alto- 
gether lived in vain. To morrow morning 
I «ball hope to bear your answer from your 
own lips. Whether it crown my hopes of 
a happiness that I have mised all my life, 
or finally defeat them, I shall always re- 
main yours, with sincere affection, 

**Fainpax Duncomng.” 


The letter was not exactly eloquent, bat 
perbaps I liked it better because it was 
not, Sees glad that Mr. Dancombe spoke 


| of bimself frankly as being old, and also 


that, satisfied with the evowal of that dis. 
advantege on bis side, he bad refrained 
from pointing oot the many disadvantages 
on mine—bad not attempted to argue the 
merita of the case, but, simply a his 
love for me, bad left the matter entirely to 
my own jadgment. Apd I was towcbed by 
the reference contained in the last sentence 
to a great sorrow which, it was ramored, 
had darkened the best years of a life that, 
accordipg to the ordinary course of things, 
should have been proeperons and bright. 
That admission of suffering seemed to 
bring him into fellowship with Jack and 
me, who, it appeared, were doomed to 
suffer so mach. 

And yet the idea of fellowship between 
bim and Jack was alsurd, since, if 1 ao. 
orpted Mr. Dancombe's proposal, I roast 
never think of bim any more; but, while 
my heart sank under an indescribable op 
pression, I felt that my course coald not 
be doubifal. Mr. Doncombe's offer was 
an ofcr of intention for wy family, and I 
dared pot refoxe it. I conld not doubt 
that, if my poor father's wild and restless 
ways were half as well known to others as 
they were to as, he would lore his appoint 
ment, and if, owing to his extravagant 
babits, we bad now the utmost difficulty in 
keeping Op any appearance of that station 
to which we had a right by birth, there 
would not then be even bread to put into 
onr mouths, 

Even supposing that matters could oon- 
tinue as they were withunt getting worse, 
my little Kate was doomed, and Jim too, 


| to a worse fate: for be would not mind my 


mother or me; and, aa there was no money 
to pay for his being sent to school, be was 
running wild abont the streets, in danger 
of contracting babita that mast be bis rain 
if once be becawe confirmed in them. 

It was of no use going to the window to 
diacern in the clear snmmer night a well- 
known form ogee | up and down - ey | 
before the hoase. was not choosing. 
could have no choice. 

**Heaven bless and comfort you, dear, 
and make you forgive me'” I said to my- 
self aa I watched the unoonscious figure, 
and then, with « stifled sob in my throat, 
let fall the blind, aud went and lay down 
beside Kate. A passionate flood of tears 
would have done me good, bat I dared not 
disturb her already uneasy sleep. She 
slept better than I did, however, that night, 
for the morning light was in the room be- 
fore I closed my eyes. 


CHAPTER IL. 

I was in the kitchen, putting away the 
breakfast things, the nex! morning when 
Mr. Duncombe rode over from The Barton, 
to the great discomposure of Patty, our 
little maid-of-all work, who was washing 
down the steps ontaice 

Mr. Dancombe 


when soch self denial was | 
death, and how, though mother and I had | 
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given me @ thonght, I went forward to the sipcere, bat the more clearly I perceived 


, altttog room 

The worniog san was shining in, and 
the Bquires spars seas strange gleams 
over the faded carpet a@ be came forward 
to meet me Passion @d protestations 









fasion than at 
and, as T made 
my bend. 


72 
reserv 
presect. He came te 
be Fresistence, took bold 






pk 4 
you going to me to day? 


ob answer are. the trades mwen's 


the depth of Bile strange fondness for me, 
the more disgusted and py l grew. 

* It will never uit we,” wered, ob- 
stinately. “* The onl carsiptiiines eait 
able to me are have besa » 


mend, and ane Oe ate 

© oa bard sofa, de 

jan —y Be BB Seo hiner i 
ead now abd then 

Jim barsting ia with a torn jacket, to boast 


wot \s pease | @& ‘t al wy Wife. T t litte parlor 
cad ecto wie ae port, \ieore Fatah mg ~ vaskettel of mabing 
~ige 1 r or on ia 8 gpd mesding —I mean things to mate and 


be spoke quite calmly, and bhowbe bed been ine of 


even politely, sem ip his voice 
mé aware that 
Fairfax 
wanted some that only I, insigvificant 
as I waa, conld give biw 
This discovery took me by sarprise—I 
bad thongbt so little about him personally, 
| even while 
wife—and I looked ap. 
**Can you bring yourself to take me—an 
old man—for your husband ;" 


“If your home bad been different, Oarry, 
I might bave been afraid to ask you to 


making op my mind to be bis marry me, a disappointed man, and an old 


mao—-for thongh | cannot feel myself to 
be old, yet sixty years are setabborn facta. 
Bosides, Carry, you mast remember that I 


Bat, while be thus stated himself to be have bad the pleasure of knowing your 
an old man, it was rather as an accusation | mother a very, very long time; so that, 
made by others than acknowledged by | whatever other disadvantages might beset 


| himaelf, and as be spoke there was an in- 
volantery drawing up of bis tall Sgare and 
throwing beck of bis broad shoulders that 
| seemed to protest against the charge. I 


you, I knew that in her you had the advan. 
tage of an admirable psrent.” 

He said it so kindly that again I could 
not belp being pl d and touched and 








could well believe all that my motber had | conscience-stricken all in one. 


}often told me. He bad been considered | 
lone of the handsomest men in London | almost in spite of myself. 
| served half as much goodness.” 


twenty years ago; but the lapse of the 
twenty years was nevertheless a 
the keen eyes of eighteen; and 


perenade myself that Mr. Duncombe, in 


bad any claims to youth. 
It did not matter—perbaps indeed it 


but [ did not suffer myself to hesitate. 

* Yeu,” I said 
aword more. Then again I had to be 
thankfal to the precise fashions which had 
prevailed when Mr. Dancombe was young. 
I had shaddered with the fear that my 


ppate caresses. 
Squire only raised my band to his lips and 
kissed it—fervently, it is trae—-and it was 
comparatively easy to submit to that. 
Then he ied wo “4 the borse hair sofa—I 
could not help wondering whether he had 
ever sat on anything #0 bard in his life 
before—and himeelf beside me. 

‘I could not tell yon if I tried what 
your answer is to me,” be said, with an 
earnestness whieb no amount of conrtliness 
could rob of ita simplicity. ‘* lt seems to 
wipe oat the recollection of some thirty 
joylens years. I hope, my dearest girl, 
that you will never have cause to repent 
jour goodness to me.” 

There was a real tenderness in bis voice 
and manner which toached me, in spite of 
the old-fashioned sonnd in my ears of 
**my dearest girl.” Tue Synire evidently 
pat himself only in the balance, and at 
tached no weight to Tae Barton anda ren’- 
roll of some thonsandsa year. And this 
unworldliness of bis gave we for the first 


that I was not using him cousiderately or 
well. Stull of course there waa something 
ridicalons in bis supposing that a girl of 
my aye could possibly marry a man of sixty, 
for love 

This first a iness of nee with 
regard to him, combining with my dwn 
personal distaste to the sitaation, had no 
other effect than to make me endeavor to 
close the scene. I heard my mother, who 
had slipped up to change her dress as I 
opened the parlor door, coming down- 
stairs, and called her in. 

She was embarrassed, and the Sqaire 
somewhat pat ont, but the measure dis- 
concerted him for the time. However, be- 
fore he went be arranged with my mother 
to bring over the carriage that afternoon, 
and drive her and me on a visit of iuspec- 
tion to The Barton. When he was gone, 
my mother threw her arms around me and 
kissed me, 

**IT am longing to see my darling in her 
new grand home?” were her first words to 
me. 

Lamiled a sickly smile and went away 
ap-stairs. Halfway op I met my father 
coming down. 








| indeed, 


Squire Dancombe, an | 


and kissing me too—-“ this is lovers ardor | 
I know whose horse has been | 
waiting atthe gate. No kisses left for a 

poor old father, | suppose ?” 


time, and that as yet but vaguely, an idea 


arent to 
thought | ber happy, | am more thau repaid,” said 
of Jack's lithe supple figure, and coald not | Mr. Dancombe. 


** You are very good to me,” I exclaimed, 
“LT wish I de- 


“If my dear girl will only let me make 


And then we walked along the terrace, 


spite of his splendid figure and eagle eyes, | and he pointed out to me the several beaa- 


ties of the view, and called my attention to 


the dim distant boundary, so distant that I 


would bave been harder to marry a younger | coald hardly see it, and visible on one side 
wan-—and my answer bad been already de | only, which marked the limit of the estate, 
termined for me by cironmstances even | Bot I conld not seem b 

more inexorable than the Squire's sixty | as I might, and I did try 


tly attentive, try 
especially as 
I presently discovered that he was puzzled 


years. 
My hand lay in bis like a lamp of clay, | by my mood, and was endeavoring to find 


| a satisfactory interpretation for it. 


I could not have spoken | 





monossliabio reply would be followed by | know what troubles you. 
an embrace—I know bow Jack's arms | joice in any prosperity that is for yourself 
would have folded me round, and with | only, without knowing how far it may bea 


what.difficalty I shonldjfhave torn myself benefit to others. 
from his Bat the | you spoke fast now of little Kate's congh 


| 


‘Tam afraid 1 am very stapid,” I said, 
in alarm, as I found his eyes fixed on me. 
**] aw very sorry —everything bas been so 
quick —I bardly realize—" 

‘My dear,” he answered, ‘“‘I think I 
You cannot re- 


Is not thatit? When 
and your poor mother’s troubles, you re- 


minded yourself of what you flad it very 
difficalt to forget. I should have very littie 


| bope, Carry, of ever making you happy as 


| my wife, if you were not by that means to 


be placed in a position to relieve at any 
rate the cruellest anxieties of those that are 
dear to you. I see you brighten at that! 
We must consult together what it will be 
best to do. Jim muat go to school of 
course, and we will take Kate to Torquay 
in the winter. I should be more comfort- 
able about you io a warmer place when the 
cold weather sets in. There, now you have 
amiled at last!” 

It was impossible not to love him for this 
quick-sighted, generons tenderness. Bat, 


as my old distant respect for him ge 
into a softer affection, | was only made the 


| more distinc|ly aware that the feeling I bad 
| for him was totally different from what it 





ought to be; so that, thongh I did brighten 
at the prospect he indicated of better times 
fur Kate and Jim,I was oppressed by a 
growing feeling of guilt, which made the 
remainder of the visit to The Barton, and 
our drive home with the Syuira, a penance 
to me. 

As soon as Mr. Dancombe had driven 
away, | escaped up-staire again, refasin 
to come down to tea. I hada sick head. 
ache, I said. And so I bad—a sick head 
and a sick beart. I sat by the window and 
looked out, with an inward oppression that 
made the summer evening seem full of 
gloom. The air was very still. A thraech 
was singing in some fields a little way off ; 
the sound made me bow my head and ory 
bitterly ; I thonght no one had ever been 
so unhappy as I before. 

It had grown qnite dusk, when some- 
thing rattled against the window—a pebble 
thrown up by some one from the road. 
Thinking it might be Jim, I drew back, 
unwilling to make bim a confidant of my 
tears. Then, another idea occurring to 
me, I leaned as hastily forward, and saw 
Jack's well-known figare underneath the 
trees 


Ina minnte I had thrown a shawl over 
my head, and was ranning down-stairs. As 
I was unfastening the door, my mother 


** Halloa, Carry!" be cried, catching me | came ont of the parior. 


** Carry!” 

**T am going to speak to Jack, mother,” 
I aaid, quietly. ‘* He is in the road wait- 
ing for me; keep the children out of the 


Indeed 1 bad only a cold kiss for him. | way.” 


It was through bis fanit, 1 knew, that I was | 
obliged to sell myself and break Jack's 


} 
| heart, or, possibly worse still, his faith in | doin 


| good women. 


The rest of the day was got throngh | Mr. Dancombe. 


She looked at me in dismay. 

“My child, what are you thinking of 
g What would Mr. Duncombe—” 
** Mother,” I answered, *‘I can't belp 
You know how it has 


the people called him—was about sixty | womehow, and by fonr o'clock mother and | been with me and Jack, and that I am 
years old, but be had an erect, firm figure, | 1, in our best bonnets, were sitting in the | treating bim shamefully, in order to make 
ard a splendid seat on horseback, that | Rynire’s waggonette on onr way to The | marriage that will be beneficial to wy 


might have deceived any one as to his age. 


Barton. My mother, unnsed to ride be- 


family. | wast and wilisee him once more. 


It was only when one was quite near and | hind anything bat « tired cab horse, was a| You need not be afraid; 1am not going 


| pould scan hia features closely that one | good deal frghtened at-the way in which | back from my resolution. 


I am going to 


perceived be had lived long—at least as | the pair of flery horses tossed their crests | marry the Squire; but I mast say good- 


the young count length of hfe—and yet 
even then the deep lines upon his face 
might seem to be written more by sorrow 
then by years, 

I bad reasun to know that the stern ex 
pression which the grizzled mustache gave 
to hia lips belied a disposition of great be- 
nevolence, for, though I never knew pre- 
cisely what cironmatances first drew bis 
attention to us and onr difivalties, my 
mother had before now foand in him a 
kind friend. To be sure she claimed 
cousinship with the Fairfazes, and, as he 
was Fairfax Dancombe, there may bave 
been some distant ti 

Bhe had seen him as well as I, and came 
barrying into the kitchen. 





leasly ; *‘ and yet!” (be 

never was, at home, before eleven 

eoclock.) ‘Fly up stairs, and pat 

on your Sanday drese—I'll talk to him till 
come down.” 


be) 
8 
é 


side the dresser, 


joined to look for the strange smudges 

was apt te accumalate on and brow 
before opening the front-door. I saw a 
white face, framed in a mass of chestnat 
bair, and a pair of despairing eyes. Had 
my mother seen the look that was in them, 
I wondered’ And with a passing astonish. 


. 
ment that Mr. Dancombe sbould ever have 


and rattled along the road 
preciated the dignity of the occasion ; and 
when we hsppened to pass some acqnaint- 
| ances I could see that she was quietly elate 
| As for me, I was ashawed and anhappy—I | 
wished myself anywhere else. | 
I think that drive, and the walk through 
}the grand rooms of The Barton on the 
Squire'# arm, constituted ihe proudest mo- 
ments my mother hed known for years. 
Bhe forgot her saspicions about Jack, and 
taught herself to believe that i had a 
career of endid heppiness before me. 
Meanwhile 1 was wondering how a place 
that from a distance had seemed beantifal 
to me could sppear so gloomy and repel- 
lent on @ nearer investigation. , 
My mother was not fo of what 
rating AS EY lovers. The 
aire through the suites of rooms, 
doing me honor with nice cou by 
honoring her; bat, when be p 
we aoa explore the terraces gardens, she 





*I shall never be fi: to live in suche 
grand bouse,” I said, and was answered by 
& squeeze of the hand under his arm. 

It suite you as a frame suite a pic- 
ture,” said Mr. Dancombe. “I, too, 
| had some misgivings about ing your 
| fresh young face into coat chien 
home as this has always appeared to me, 
‘bet you have some magic about you 
that has all at once dispelled the gloom. 
The bonse seems light and cheerful to me, 
| now that I have seen you in it.” 
| This was very pretty, and evidently very 





Still she ap | bye to Jack first.” 


Then I opened the door and went down 
to the gate. 





CHAPTER III. 


** Jack!” 
He was waiting for me there under the 


** In that you, Carry:* he asked, and I 
knew by his voice that he had already been 
told what had happened. 

“Yes,” I said, aod, at once shaken and 
humbled by what was at the same time 
treason and sacrifice, I held out my hand 
a bare of the gate. He would 
bot it at first—I sew the hesitation— 

with 


“Ob, Carry,” be cried, with a 
of voice, “how can you do it? 
You to me; we were promised to 
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gwered in a0 many words, ‘ You, I will, 

your falsehood if you forwake me, #1! be 
ope whit the leas. Toa hoow that only lest 
night, bere in thie very place we discasecd 
the futare as romething that mast be ijen 

tieal to both. Only last night, Carry! 
Doesn't the very time reproach you ? When 
Jim told me of this confounded old lover 
of yours I almost boxed Bis ears, only I 
dido't believe him. Then I met your father, 
and he asked me to congratulate biw. 
Congratulate! I'd rather have knocked 
him down |” aah @ 

M pe lad—wy pour dear Jack! e 
ans arions be =A § me the better I 
loved bim ; bat, when I bad resolved to marry 
the Squire, I had connted the cost, and 
foreseen that Jack's reproaches wonld be 
among the worst of the porsopel ruff rings 
that I must undergo for the sake of others, 
So, hia givirg me time to collect 
myself, lL was not to be moved from my 
parpose by an oatharst for which I -_ =< 
pared, ond which it seemed to be my daty 
to steel myself against. 

“Listen to me, Jack,” I said, as be 
paused at last, obdked with bis own vebo 
mence. ‘We bave known each others 
long time, and you say you love me, Can't 
you imagine any good reason, avy excuse 
even, for my marrying Mr. Dancombe ?” 

* Ob, a hundred,” be answered bitterly 
‘Why, of conrse all your acyaaintances 
will absolve yon with one voice. ‘Throw 
over Jack Hell! Why, in the first place, | 
abe never was, strictly speaking, epgaged | 
to him, and, in the second, be had nothing 
whatever to marry on—was bardly in so- 
ciety even. Sensible girl to shat the door 
ia bis face. avd marry the head of the first 
family in the county, though be bas « queer 
temper, and is old enough to be her graud- 
father!’ Exonses! why, it doesn't want 
one exoure |” 

** And if yon add—* Her sister was dying 
for want of loxuries that to ber were ne- 
ceesaries of life, her brother was growing 
opin the gutter, ber father was getting 
deeper and deeper into debt, and her mother 
was breaking her beart ; the man she loved 
was as poor as berself; so—thongh, if 
Heaven had pleased sbe would ratber have | 
died—she married a rich man for the sake | 
of ber family — would that want an excuse | 
—eh, Jack?" 

He was +ilent for a wirute, and then ar- | 
swered atabbornly — 

** Nothing can ever excnse it to me.” 

I was bardly prepared for this obstinate 
indignation, and sighed in my despair of 
making him take a fair view of that which 
1 was goiryg to do 

** Take heart, Carry,” be said then, more 
bitterly than ever. *' If it costs you a pang 
now, it will be soon forgotten ; you'll bea 
rich man's wife, and the making of your 
own family. You'll only bave disappoint- 
eda poor fellow of his ¢xpectations—tanght 
him to be more careful bow he trasts a wo 
man again—made bim a wiser man, in fact 
You need hardly sigh for that.” 

** There, are we to part in anger, Jack?” 

** Part?’ The sarcastic tone was lost in 
the accents of a more vehement passion. 
** I don't know yet tbat I ehall let you go.” 

I was a little afraid of bim, but, not 

wishing further to incense a mood which 
was evidently rough enongh already, fore- 
bore to cast even @ glance toward the 
gate. 
“*Tll stay as long as you like,” I said, 
gently; ** bat you may as well let me go 
an rail at me—I've enough to bear without 
that.” 

** Yea, yon've had enough to bear all 
along, nF pod naed to tell ne your troubles 
when we met, as if it was a comfort to you 
to talk them over; and I wonld go away, 
and lie awake half the night wondering 
how I conld belp you—how I could scrape 
enough together to give yon some sort of a 
home as my wife. But now you are going 
to become another man's wife. You are to 
be a stranger—worse than a stranger— 
to me, henceforth. How can you do it, 

? How oan do it?” 

*T can't let Kate die and Jim grow up 
in the streets,” I said, hoarsely, for these 
piteons appeals shook me mach more then 
bis passion. ‘ Dear Jack, listen to me 
To-morrow I must try to — what we 
have been to each other, bat lem saying 
good-bye to you forever, and I will tell you 
the trutb. f love you qaite as well as you 
love me—oh, completely, with my whole 
heart! I would rather, for myself, mnoh 
rather, die than marry anybody else. Bat 
I dare not think of myself. You don't 
know what home is becoming ; I must put 
a stop to this state of things nhomebow, and 
there is but one way. Only believe that | 
am pot mercenary for myself—that I am 
suffering as mach as you. You must be- 
lieve me, or I sball break my heart.” 

I suppose he saw how desperately carn- 
est I was, and moreover, protest as be 
might, be had known me too long and too 
well to believe in the bottom of bis beart 
that I would really sell myself for gold. 

*OCopfound Squire Darcombe!” be 

rowled between his teeth. ** Whet right 

as one man to be so much richer than an- 
other ? I believe those Socialiat fellows are 
not so far from being right after all.” 

This was pot reason, but it was better 
than reproaches, and I could bear it better. 

deck, I mast go in,” I said presently. 

** Go, then.” 

Bat, before loould move a step, weight 
ed asl was by my heavy and? anwiling 
heart, be bad cavgbt bold of me, taking 
me to his breast in a desperate embrace. 
I did not resist bim—I could not. Thongh 
I waa to be Mr. Dancombe's wife, I lifted 
my face and kissed him, and it did not | 
seem to be wropg—my marriage with the 
Squire seemed to me like some future sin | 
that I was to commit. | 

It was Jack who said at last— { 

** This is wore than a man can bear. Go, 
Osrry, while I have some command of my- 
self ioft.” om t. - am 

Bat when be bad shut the gate after we 
be cried ** Carry, Oarry!—come beck!” 
And I turned back and caught bold of bis | 
two bands through the bars, and, standing 
on tiptoe, kissed bim again over the gate. 

Attbat moment I beard footsteps coming 
up the road, and, wrenching myself free, i 
ficd into the house. 

I bad a terrible night; I do not’ think I 
slept for asingle mivate; all the long 
bours were spent in tears, swallowed down 
by agonizing efforts lest Kate sbould find 
out that I was crying. I was beart-broken 
fur myself and . 


and sorry apd con- 
ack nee-stricten fur the rold Squire, 
whom I knew I was 








y deceiving. It 


seemed to me that, do what I would, I | yourself some hoors of suffering, and mea | ‘It 
delasion 


must do wrong to some one. 

It was not till nearly morning that the 
thonght 
almost as if it bad been spoken to me, | 
** Tell the Squire the troe state of the case, 
end then, if he is still willing to warry you, 
though you must personally soffer, you | 
will pot, at least, be doing wrong” Hav- | 
ing come to tl is Cecision, | felt easier ; not, | 
1 really believe, because of the chance of 
escape it sflorded me, but becanse it would 
at ony rate relicve me from the feeliug 
that ' was p!*ying  deceitfo! part. 
7 e a. 


This second wakeful night bed told upon 
my a) pearence, and when wy father came 
down to bis late breakfast my want cf 
color, baggerd appebrence, and, as I con- 


| was one of ¢ xyuimite relief. 


jectared from bis mapper, want cf pretti- | 
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’ nese altegether, seemed to make him quite 


apeasy. 

** Bend the girl to bed, mother, ‘he orged, 
fretfaily ; *‘ she looks lke a mealy potato 
Make ber go and lie down for an hour, or 
she woe t be fit to be seen when Duncombe 
comes over.” 

Aa I preferred solitade in my then state 
of mi 1 eo far complied with this mar 
date as to go to my own room; but | was 
too restless to lie down, or to let Kate 
vathe my bead. 1 locked my door against 
intruders, and sitting down in the wudow, 
waited for the Squire. 


CHATTER IV., axp Last. 

Mr. Dancombe did not come till the 
afternoon, I saw bim coming, walking 
this time, and rather slowly, bis head a 
little bent and bis hands behied him. My 
father had gone out some time before ; #0, 
knowing that my mother wonld be sora- 
palons in keeping vat of the way, I ran 
down and opened the door te the Squire 
myself, 

I was a0 engrossed with my own thoughts 
and wy own resolve, that I did not notic» 
his manver or anything peouliar—if there 
was apything—in bis greeting. I had de 
termined to tell bim the trath without de- 
lay-—to nay that, thongh I bad promised to 
be bis wife, and indeed meant to be bis 


| wife, if, whem he bad beard my story, he 


should be still disposed to have me, yet 
my beart had been long ago given away to 
apoiber man. Bat the topic seemed so 
di fioutt to introduce, the confession so dif- 
floult to make, that, before I had gathered 
courage enoagh for the attempt, | found 
myself sitting silent on the sofa, the Syaire 
ip a chair opposite equally silent, during a 
panse of some length. 

I was jost beginnirg to wonder why he 
at least should bave nothing to say, when 
he asked with extreme abraptness— 

** I have a question to ask which, as you 
have promised to be my wife, you can an- 
wer without blashing. Do you love me, 
OUarry ?" 

His whole tone, bis whole manner, I 
then became aware, had undergone a 
change since yesterday; and though the 
quesuon led directly up to that which I 
wished to say, the alteration, which was 
not @ reassuring one, made it more d)iti. 
calt to reply. 

** It is a qaestion that I should bave pot 
before I asked you to become my wife,’ 
contioued Mr. Dancombe, finding that I 
did not speak; ** bat | made the rather 
serious mistake of thinking that the one 
implied the other. I au wiser now.” 

“Mr. Danoombe,” I said then, though 
not without an ¢ffort, so formidable were 
the carves of the biack eyebrowa, *' you 
are good and generous and kind, and those 
are qualities any one mast love.” 

When I bad said it, I felt how mach I 
had left unsaid—which as his prowised 
wife | should have been able to ssy—and 
trembled. [ do not believe that I even 
thougbt of Jack. I only remembered that 
the Squire bad been good and generons 
and kind, and that, thoogh not i: flaenoed 
by personal motives, my conduct toward 
him might appear deserving of very dif. 
ferent epithets. There was an embarrass- 
ing pause, during which I had not the 
courage to look up. 

‘I have qnalities that every one must 
love,” said Mr. Danocombe, at last. *' [ am 
to assume then that you love we, aud that 
you hate the man [ saw you kins last 
night? You may well start. It was a 
strange position I found you in—an unex- 
pected sight for me to nee. ' 

Start I did indeed, and as he apoke I re- 
membered the footatepe— scarcely thought 
of since—whbich had made me ran into the 
house. But, baving no other resource left, 
I took to myself the conrage of despair. 

**Mr Dancombe,” I said, ‘I am sorry 
that you bappened to see what you did, not 
becanse I wish you to be deceived, but be- 
cause | value yoar good opinion ; and it is 
very probable you may think now that, if 
you had pot in this manner compelled me, 
[ should not have told you the trath. Bat 
I was going to tell yoa—I have been trying 
to say it all the time we have been sitting 
here.” 

** Were you going to tell me that, though 
you have promised to become my wife, 
and though you are good enough to say 
that I possess lovable qualities, the love of 
your beart is given to anuther man ?" 

Of course it seemed a monstroas admis- 
sion, but I made it. 

* Yes,” I said. 

**And supposing that, in spite of that 
confession, | still bold you to your pro- 
mise ?” 

My heart sank at the prospect of renewed 
captivity, Lut I was steanch to my deter. 
mination. 

** Tam ready to falfil it.” 

There was silence sgain, and, thongh I 
kept my eyes on the ground, I felt that the 
Syuire was attentively observing me. 

** Aod what,” be said gravely, at length, 
* could imp«! you to such asscrifice? If 
you bave fallen into the misteke of sup- 
posing tbat easy cirouastapces are of thew- 
selves sufficient to inrare happiness — trast 
the experience of a life-time— you are alto- 
gether wrong.” 

** For the matter of tbat,” I answered, 
more at ease now that bo bad dropped that 
terribly sarcastic tone. *‘ you see ouly one 
side of the qaestion. You hnow that riches 
dou't ensure one sgaiust sorrow—you dont 
know what sorrows poverty begets. 5 ill, 
it wasnt for the sake of being rich—not, 
at least, for the pleasure of riches to my- 
self.” 

** Wan it for the sake of your relatives 
that you proposed to sacrifice three people 
—yourself, and this Mr. Hall, and me?’ 

* Yes,” I said There was another 
pause, and I beard the Syoire sighing to 
bimeelf. 

* After all, Carry, it ia I, I euppose, that 
abould binsh,” he said, *‘ for baving been 
toolish enongh to suppose that you could 
care about me for wy own sake. 
have rewen bered that sammer and win'er 
can never blend I soppose I am old ; for 
the first time to-day I felt the weight of my 
aixty years. The walk from Tne Barton 
over bere seemed a tat apon my a#trength. 
I never felt it so befure; bat there must 





1 shoaild | 


| into the organ loft, lo’ there was no form 


that it seemed my duty. Ii deed I only 
meant to do right.” 
* That I believe,” an«wered the Sy tire 
** At least I mean to keep my trast in you 
though I lose everything else. Come, I 
see, though rather late, what my prt fo 
the play must be, and accept it with the 
best greece I may. After all, | am only an 
old man, and mast stand aside to let the 
young folk be happy. I had «talk with 
your Mr. Hall last night, and I think be 
will have some good new: to tell you when 
he comes—which he will presently. 
| made bim promise not to present himeelf 
uatil four o clook —I said I shonld not re- 
sign my right to you tll then; bot it te 
| verging upon that hoar now. I will take 
| my leave and wake way forhim. And do 
not give yourself any uneasiness, Carry, 
for the consequences to othera of this 
change of plans, You will always God we 
a true frieud to you and all in whom you 
are interested.” 

He beld out his hand to meas he atood 
np to go. His generosity and noble feeling 
| touched my inmost beart, and I raised the 
bonuntifal band to my lips and kissed it 

“My dear lady!” be oried with the 
j old oourily acoent, and, stooping, awept 
}my flogers with bis grizzied mnatache. 

Bat, in spite of the ceremonions compo- 
| Sare of bis manner, I raw in hia faoe the 
| look of a man disappointed of bis last hope 
| in life. 
| . . . . . 
| I believe I was crying bitterly when Jock 
;came in to dry my teara with the an- 
| nonncement that, Mr. Jeffries, the agent 
| for The Barton estates, being dead, Mr. 
| Dancombe had given Lim the agency 
| that he was to have Barton Lodge and five | 
| bundred « year, and that we ooald be mar 

ried at once. I remembered then having 
jheard of Mr J. ffciew ilnews in the begin 
hing of the week, bat recent oocurrer cos 
had driven everything else outof my bead ; | 
besides, the agency had never been matter 
of speculation to ua any more than a king 
dom would have been. 

“If ever there waa a brick, it's the 


never kuew sach a noble fellow. I declare | 


you don't love Lim better than me.” 

** I've no doubt he's a better wan,” said 

iI, “but somehow Im foolish enough to 

love you more.” 
. . . . . 

It ia long ago now since all thie hap 
pened that I have been writing about. 
Synire Dancombe—traest, noblest beert 
that ever beat—has been dead some years, 
and a Fairfax reigns in hin stead The 
ey Syaire has a large family, and The 

arton ts less mayuifcent and much more 
oheerfal than of old. Toe young Fairfaren 
are forever coming over to the Lodge, and 
seom as much at home in my drawing- 
room asin the great house. Here comes 
one of them up the garden, with ao tall, 
slim girl beside him; and I say to mother, 
sitting kottting in the window whilst I 
write (she bas lived with as ever since my 
fathers death, which occurred soon after 
our marriage, and since when we have had 
time to remember his good qualities and 
think kindly of bis fault.) — 

** George Fairfax is very fond of being 
with our Kate.” 

** He's a sweet tellow,” says my mother, 
in atone of approval that | very well un- 
deratand. 

‘May I have a cup of your tea, Mra. 
Hall?” says George, as be and wy sister 
both come in at the long French window, 
open to the sunset and the shelving lawn ; 


Syuire!" cried Jack enthusiastioally, ‘1 | 


. | Carrion in her pocket 
I'm by no means so sare now, Carry, that | post 





and Kate comes behind me to whisper, 
with a kiss 
* Oarry, I am #o happy!” 


THE BUY ORGABRIST. 
Mozart first experience of a large or- 
gan was in the monastery of a little town 
on the banks of the Danube. He was then 
only six years old, aud in company with 
hs father had left hia home in Sa'zbarg 
and started npon a long course of travel 
All day long they had been sailing down 
that mejestic river, past crambling rains, 
frownivg castles, cloistersa hidden away 
among the craga, towering cli f+, qaiet vil 
lagos in sanny valleys, aud here 
aud there a deep gorge that opened back 
from the gliding river, its hollow distance 
blae with fathowless shadow ; and its love- 
liness and stillness stirring the boy ® heart | 
like some dim and vast cathedral. The 
cowpany of monks with whom they hed | 
been travelling that day were at snpper in | 
the refectory of the cloiater, when Father | 
Mozart took Wolfgang into the chapel to 
see the organ. Aud now as the boy gezed | 
with something of awe upon the yreat 
instrament, looming up in the shedows 
of the great, ewpty church, bis feoe lit 
up with serene satisfaction, and every 
motion acd attitude of the little figure ex | 
preased a wondering reverence. What, 
tones wast even nuw be slambering in | 
those mighty pipes? Tones, which, if | 
| 





ovce awakened, could give utterance to all 
that voivel: sa beenty which the day's scenes 
had showed him-—-life aud death, present 
and past; the peacefol river and the de. | 
serted roin; the supsbive unfailing aud 
the at failing shedow atits side, ‘ Father,” 
said the boy, ‘‘ explain to me those pedals 
at the organ # feet, aud let we play | 

Well pleased, the father cou plied. Then 
Wolfgang pusbed aside the sto l, and when 
Father M: zart bad filled the great bellows 
the elf organist stood apoo the pedals, and 
trod them as Ubuu,zb be had never needed 
to have their manayewent «explained. How 
the deep toves woke the sombre stillness 
‘of the old charch! The organ sewed 
| some great, anoouth creatare, roaring for 
very joy at the caresses of the marvellous 
eb:l4. 

The monks, eating their sopper in the 
refectory, heard the topes and dropped 
kuife and fork in astonishment. The or 
gauist of the brotherhood wes amopy*t 
them; bat never bad he played with such 
power and freedom. They listened; some 
grew pale; others crossed thewnelves ; till 
the prior rose up, sommoned all bis oonr 
age, and hastened into the obapel. ‘Lue 
Others fullowed, bat when they iooked up 


| 
! 





of any organist to be seen, thongh the 


| deep tones still massed themselves in pew 


be a beginning to everything, and [ said | harmonies, and made the store arches 


to myself as I waited, * After all, I have | thrill with their power 


“It is the devil 


been a fool, and was doing a wicted and | Liwself,” cried the first one of the works, 


crve! thing in thinkiog of tying « child to 
my old age.’ Bat I wish you conid have 
trasted me, Carry. Yon would bave spared 


which it is bard to confront.” 
The bitterness was ail gone 


ocoared with sudden distinctness, | not even reproech in bis voice; but I only | stood petrified with auazement 


| But when 
; there was | mounted the stairs to the organ front, he 


| drawing c'oser to one of his companions, 
land giving @ scared Jo k over bis abou! 
|der iwto the darkness of 


the sisle 
mrecle!’ sail another 
the oldest of their bowler 


Torre 


felt the more keenly tbat I bad used bim | stood the tiny figore, treading from pr dal 


ill. Of course 1 immediately understood 
that he no longer intenced to make me bis 
eife; but, though | bad determined upon 


the marriage as the one bupe Ieft to my | 


family, so inveterate is the selfishness of 
baman petare thet my strongest ser sation 
Nevertnelers 
I felt shat my condact uo ust Deed excuse ip 
his eyes, and endeavored to « fer sowe. 

* Mr. Dancou. be, 
I bave bebaved very badly io yon, bat m- 


| deed I did not see the it justice that I was 


dowg you st first. 1 did not thick it 
onan be wrong to do what cost we so 
much—end things bave been so desporat 


I eaid,* I feel that | 


to pedal, and at the same time clatehing 
| the heys above with his little bands, gather- 
| ing handfuls of those wonderful chords os 
if they were violets, aud fingtog them out 
linto the sulemn gloom bebind him. He 

beard nothing. sew Lothing besides, hia 
‘eyes boemed like stars, and Lis whule fece 

lghtea with impassioned pry I. uterand 
| fwler rose the barueouies, streaming forth 
in seelling billows, toil at last they -cemed 
to reach @ sunny shore, on which they 
broke; and then @ whirperity: ripple of 
faintest melody lingered # moment ia the 
air, like the lest marwar cf a wind harp, 
| aud eli was stil 








WATCHING THE BABY 


Tt need to be a pleasant reoreation. Rat 
that was before mounted cradles and baby 
jompers and naresery-maide were broaght 
into general uve The playthings were 
cheep, if pot home made, and were «x 
cecdingly primitive in their constraction 
A cigar bor, mounted on pools and drawn 
Sith a string, served ase carriage, and the 
doll drawa in it wae made of raga and 
drewed in calico. There was a jamping 
jack of card board, which furnished end 
lena entertainment, and clam shells that 
made the nicest tea cups, and a top, anda 
whistle that grandpa made ont of a poplar 
stick, and a woore «f tlocks poked up ina 
carpenter shop. Buby watched the build 
ing with eager interest, crowed when it was 
fintsbe’, and knocked it down with bi« 
foot in infinite glee. The peck measnre 
war a neat for him to sit on, or a little 
world for him to pat in disorder and np 
set. when the whim «strnck him, or a car 
for bim to get in. The broom handle was 
an anfailing borse that always came to time 
Grandma's ball of yarn was always in 
order, and when other sonrces failed there 
was the cat's tail, the pulling of which in 
variably prodnced magic if it did not pre 


cipttate a catastrophe, Sometimes a drawer | 


got open and baby reveled in its contents, 


aod rometimes the batton bag was s wire | 


of treasnres, There wan endless fan tn 
wetting the littl, toddling, tamtling fellow 
up on bis feetfor a trot, and « tin pan with 
an iron spoon and ahandf.lof beans wana 
sort of paradise and farniahed delight fora 
willeonian 


Iiiby grew ap and made fan | 


enough for the whole household to pay for | 
| d French « Great Discovery of Bieotrical | 
| Crantal Diagnosis and the sotentifio appli. | 
| Cation of Nene Df rent Oarrents of Hieo 


his care tea times over 

That way of tending tho baby ia now ob 
sokte, The ball floor has been carpeted 
The primitive playthings bave been burned 
to make room for a bashel or two of toy« 


ber pay and carries a dime novel in 
her pocket to read by rtealth, watches the 
little fellow in an ind Morent way, pushes 


| the toys np to him now and then, stuffs 


him when he cries, and when he cries from 
the stnffog doves him from the bottle she 
Soe cannot play 
herself. All the play has gone out of ber 
She does not quite are what babies are 
bora for, She looks on them all as trials 
of patience, and as sure to bring ont the 
bad tewper in one as a mnatard ponitioe to 
raine a blinter The * dear little fellow” ta 
the one plague of her life, and the only 
comfort she haa ia when she has admint+. 
tered paregoric enongh to make him sleep 
beyond the danger of waking, while she 
ohsffs with the grocers boy, or carries on 
an incipient Ajrtation with a young sprig 
of a gardener, Baby grown sickly and irr 
table and peeviah, He in exacting of at 
tention and anable to amnase biuweelf. His 
manners are too demonatrative for the 
dining-room and hia tewper too bad for 
the parlor, He haa bad nights. The old 
people look serions and say, ** He wont be 
raised,” and even mamma thinks some 
thing ts really the matter with ber cherab, 
and wonders whether soothing #) rap or the 
doctor wi! beat meet bin case. 

At any rate something mast be done 
right away, and aa whe bas got a pew anit 
of clothes for the little fellow, showing hia 
aweet little white knees, she mast trot it out 
so the neighbors can nee what beantifal eyes 
and hair be bas, aud how the bine jsoket 
with silk trimmings becomes hia com. 
plexion, And baby endores it all, rave 
the ganntlet, oxcapes from hia enemios, 
and flually sarvives even bis school teachers, 
with the endless crainming, aod appears 
with fanitions swallow-tail and irreproache 
ble kids on bis way somewhere, Some 
babies are terribly tough. You can no 
more killthem than yon can give dyspepsia 
te an india rabber doll. Bat for every 
gutta percha baby that is proof against 
narees and doses and parental fully, there 
are a dozen real flush and blood creatares 
who canuot stand such treatment and fail 
by the way They make beautifal fanerals, 
bat if there were an honest inqnest held in 
uine cases ont of ten the verdict would be, 
** Died of bad tending " Then this sort of 
care never traina children to amuse them 
selves, They have a sarfeit of toys 
bat are pot tanght to get amusement 
oat of them. Tne modern baby with 
a housefal of playthings has very little of 
the real rollicking pleasore and fan that 
the boys and girls used to gei out of 
single toys a quarter of a century ago. 
Tae troavle is not in the toys bat in 
the tending. Then it waa real; now it in 
make believe. Then it entioed by symps 
thy; now it repela by want of it. Then it 
trained to aclf oare; now it develops de 
pendenoe and createa a desire to be annsod 
and cared for by others, ‘Then it ansealed 
@ fonotain of j+y ia the beart, now it 
chokes the inward spring and breaks down 
vitality, if not constitution, Babies are 
very good things in a house whore they are 
wauted and rigutly cared for 

—_-  -— 
Presently. 

Never say you wli do presently what 
your reason or your conscience tli« you 
should be done now, N+ mau ever shaped 
hie own destiny or the destinies of others 
winely and well who dealt much in pre 
sentlies. Look at Natare. She never post- 
pones. When the time arrives for the 
bade to opes, they open for the lesvos 
to fal they fall) Look npward, The ati 
ing worlds never pote ll their risiugs oF 
their settings, ‘The coweta even, erratis 
an they are, keep their spp riutments; and 
+olipses are always punoiuesl to the minute 
Toere are no delays in any of the move 
ments of the ouiverre which have b-ou 
predetermined by the abaoiate fletof the 
Creator, Procrastination among the stare 
might involve the destrocuen of tuon 
twerable aystews, procrastivations in the 
operation of peture on thin earth wight 
result in famiue, pestilence, and the blot 
ting ont of the buwan race Man, buo« 
ever, being a fre ayent, can postpone the 
petformance of bis daty, and he does ne 
wo frequently to bis own dentsuction The 


| A hired servant, who cares only for! 


} 


j rain aod the anuowfskes fall there, we 
| leave it for flugera of spring to deck the 
| neglected moand 


| 
| 
| 


| pows dead to o4, bat we bave pot lost 


| 
| 
| 


| months 


drafts grawn by Iudolenoe upon the Future , 


are pretly apt to be dishunured Make 


Now your bauber 


mey be bavarop'; wor that you will re. 
peut and wake atonement presently, for 
presently you may be j aged 
mind the important fact, tauxht alike by 
the bistory of nai ns, rulers aud private 
individasls, that in at | ast three cases oul 
uf five, prosenUy is tow late. 
— 
How to Keep a Situation. 

Be feady to throw io aneed balf hour or 
en bear's ime when it will be an acoon 
modation, and don t seem to make a merit 
of tt Dott heartily, Taoongh not a wordt 
be said, your em, loyer will make a note 
of it. Maeke yourself indispensatie wv 
him, and he will lose wany of the opponite 
kind befure be wil part eich vou 

Those young meu who watob the clock 
to see the very seound their workirg boar 
in Op—who leave, no matter what state of 
work they way be im, at preciwily the i 
stent who cele late the en re atuoaut 
they oan slight theie work and yet uot pet 
reproved— aho are laviel of their eugery 
ers goods @ill always be the frst tot 
crlve potioe, when times are tu thal 
Weir services are o» louger re quired 


Do pot asy you will, 
‘ eovsowize presently, for preseully you 


Ih-ar in | 





WEW POUSLICATIONS 
Tae Arcawric for May ina rich namber 
The chief attrayvion te many readere will 


be Lowell's “ Agassia.” The poet 
Wookl bat mom wiles the ehin ng bea f 
1M bie lerge @eture thal was turn «l to me 


A fow master-toushes of character paiut 
bim to the life 





Tile mark wae wu 4 far to werk 
Ne weer hamen | @hether etrocg of week 
Per from bie bint he nether eank Hor ene ad 
Het «at an quel @ @¢ Cater ry board 
Ne bewwer ewer feit hian em ~ 
NX » ew im on et ’ are 
At mental « « lowel « 
Me mt @ stranger, thy re he left a frie ud 
* Ampl> end netde, the maom'’s ent he Ale 


ver tget ant heat 
et wertome esl le 


Rete oar freee wer 
Cetntee @here mints dive ee 


Pied thete wan mek aud etre ‘ 1) 
fewt, 
* Al poor profuse 
Meech worlllvy whem bert ter others’ a 


‘ for hie ow fie he wan rae) en! fre 
tile purse of krrowi dye all mom's Like the eee 


The mind wae ite own ample «bere 

Ane Dime theee oo ltteer af that fone sgh the pear 
arty me tempere! ame, hie nt re ve 

Mele tte ven liwate, per could any m wy 

ver thon etay hia trom bie beat 







tate of mraeteta alr 


, othe where he went, 
An leoukl on egamy apdomte die il 
Cf pro pet ew t than the pastures fal, 
Hib hong of ving Neat bate.” 


forever etibed j 


*' The abepe er ct '@ prone 
i tow wade high piled 


The wlone gue, the for 
hen 

A cairo & hteh eves eclence helped te balld, 

1 avelued wil be gideu em rete howy | 

He kno we a! leet I Life or Death bo beet.” | 


A New Para ww BFrurcrawat Tarnarnv- | 
Ties: an acount of Professor Kiaebeth | 


trieity to the Core of Disease ; to whieh are 
aided plain directions for the treatment | 
of disease by Prof. French's nyatem of | 
Klectrioal Applications By Euicanerna J 
Faexen = Pablished by the author, [0 | 
Bammer atreet, Philada ' 

The tile of thia book ts so fall and com 
prebeonsive that it tm only necessary to add 
® quotation from the anthor's introduc 
tory 

* Lam ab'e to prove, both in theory aud | 
practioe, that electricity seientifivally ap. | 
plied ia the safeat, most reliable, and most 
universally beveficial of all onrative sys 
tema yet known to mankind. Also, I af 
firm uvhesitating!y (hat medioal eleotriotty 
ean be understood and applied as a science, 
far more exaot in ita awa aud workings 
than apy other remedial agent now in 
practice.” | 

A handsome portrait of the author em 
belliahes the volame 

Ton Srantems Crown, and other loeti. | 
cal Selectivus, Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- | 
pinoott & Co 

A wlame of choice pooma, selected tn | 
the spirit of the motto on the title paye 





* LAfe la reel! life le earneat | 

Aud the grave le not tae goal: | 

Dart thee art, oO due’ return: at, | 

W ae bot @) oken of the euul | 

The intntiva is evident not merel to | 
entertain the reader, hat geutly to Toad 

bim heavenward. We note Whittior's| 
lowing and reverent ‘ Palestine,” and 
ongt:liow's noble * laalm of Life,” and 

Mixa Omood'a apirited “ Laborare ext | 

Orare,” worth all the reat of her writings | 

pat together, and a sweet singing molt 

tude of sn myucas poeta dbaruly lene ex 

cellent, and certainly not leas wrt | 

| 





the lofty and lowly apiritof Obriet. A 
valnable book fur private onj :yment and 
reference 

Kearonsiertity in Menran Disease Hy 
Henn: Mavoser, M 2D Pablisned by 
D. Appleton A Uo, New York; and alao 
for wale by Oiarton, Remsen A Haffelfia- 
ger, Vhileda. 

Ova FParp , on, Rewrvany Lire at Tans 
ton My Manraa Panguiaaneon Pub 
lished by Duda A Mead, New York; and 
also for «ale by Uiatton, Romeen A Haffel 
flaver, Ph lada. 

Miss Leatins New Recrirrs for Cook- 
ing. Pabisaned by T. KB, Peterson & Bro 
thers Patlads 





Tue Giver Corer By Gronok WM. 
Raernores = Patished by T. HK. Peterson 
A Mrothera, Puilada., 


Dead, but not Buried 

When @ friend dies and ta buried, there's 
aneudeof bin We mins him for a space 
ont of our daily eristenc:; we mourn for 
him by degrees that beoome wercifully 
loan; we oling to the blessed hope that we 
aball be reunited in some more perfect 
apbere; bat so far an this earth is con 
cerned, there's an end of bim. However 
near and dear he was, the time arrives 
when he does not form « part of our daily 
thoaght; he caves to be even an alstrac 
tion «We go bo more with fl wer and 
teara into the qalet cemetery, only the 


Kat when var friend vanishes anecoount 
ably in the midat of a crowded oity, of 
gees off ov a see voyage aud in nev. 6 hoard 
of again, his memory has «a singular te 
neacity, He may be to all iotents and pur 


The ring of the doorbell at mid 
the appromebing 
the Guess 


him. 
night may be bia ring 
futatep may be hia footatep 
pected letter with fureigo postwarks may | 
be from tes band. Ile haunts a4 as the 
dead never can 

Tae woman whose Lashand died lest) 
bight may marry egaio within a soore of 
Do you nappose & week passer 
by whea the wowan whose basbaud dinap 
poared mysteriou:'y ten yours ago, does 
net think of him ¢ Tuere are moments 


| when the oponiug of # doot must stare 


ber 
There i« no real alwenes bat death 


TB Altrick 


Modein Style of French Justice 

Leoy Hooper, in @ recent better to Phe 
Puiiadelpuia Pr an, gives a dulefal picture 
of he treatmeut Amerioan travelers re 
ee ive at the bat deof the Parisians, W sat 
with ettortionate charges tamvlent  Movala 
and ur) int judges, the ploasure ofe trip te 
the gay wetropolia is greatly marred = As 
an instance of tha the correspondent te 
laten that on « reorut oecasiva « friend of 
bers disuvered that a servant heat robbed 
herof ay osotity of valnel oe wardrobe The 
rvect was arrested and omuattted for 
trial When thes temiuation tovk place the 
connrel for defence adopted «a bovel but 
ancees fel line of defenon  ** Cientlonen 
of We jary, said he, ‘the partion tuat 
have cowe bere lo pruseonte my client are 
A wvericans, Phey ate wealthy they conld 
very well afford to supyly this poor woman 
with onderolothing, She did nut steal tue 
things, she needed them, and she merely 
tov them Morevver, the lady was culpa 
bly carelems tn leaving ber drawers aud 
tracks open to etyme my client to tewp 
tetivag = And besitos an Ll aad before, the 
people «re neh Americans auteo Ll hope 
you will seq at the prisouer l ve 
did mej Git the prisoner tums diately, where 
Ope sie terued eafoaud eud sued ber ew 


jaty 


ployer foe false tayprisoument asd le waa 
ou lined ta wet @ peruait frou the prlice ts 
euab.o bia tory att Freuce be betug oa the 


| pulut of retary bowe with Lis fauily. 


The Rhode Island Girl. 


Kheole island girls are nut wanting ia 
the art of gently insinuating thet, like 
Tiarkia, * they re @illin lt was only re. 
cently that « lady walking one evening 
under the classic shades of Brown | aiver- 
sity, over veard the following conversation 
between a young Ia ty and gentleman jst 
in front of her 

“ Charley, did you ewer bear it eaid that 
if a person foand a fonr ‘eaved clower and 
pot it tn their shoe, the Arat arp tlemean or 
lady the person walked with wonld be theér 
hushend of wife ? 

‘No newer heard of it before.” 

* Well, | found one and path in my 
shoe thie worting, and you are the fret 
person | have walked «ith, I wonder if it 
la trae? 

The paoblic is left in crac! snetpenase as to 
what farther trauepiret 

—_—* =— 
Pat the “vetem tn Plabting Trin: r 


teat tin cases of jadlgeetion an. ** t 


penying dera gcomae of th ver, her@ele ened 


herve te to put the ef nact) te @ comdition te die 


vee, foad ood withew’ pein, the foe eubalt ed 


to ite aethon Thie  accompliahed, sud mach 


more than thie, hh) the dally ome of Me erervren« 


Sromace Mivrens A dere shea d be taken be 


fore every meal The goed eff et will een be ay 
parent The lose of fleeh, strength and energy 
which ueaally cere ly dyepepela will be arreeted 
The d termioation of bile to the eka whl cease, 
sud that cathartic Qald @ill pase inte the bowels 
and asetet ‘nh keeping them froe, Rwery organ t 


bectel with of depeeteet apem theeltomach wi! 


be toned and renovated, The kidneye, the elftere 


of the eveter «! he hened telly ieflaenced, an 
wel ae the liver, the alimentary camel and the 
pores, fo short, (he) whote organisation will t+ 


pet in the Qytting trom necessary to reelet ancl 
le taken regularly 


thie result will imevitebly follow, 


Ii the meddle ine 


@ pel dhe ame 


aul persistent » 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 

hee Deuteronomy Chap, ail, Verse 2), The biond 
being toe tource (rom which our eysteme are ballt 
tp and from which we derive our mental ee well ae 
phyetoal capallities, how smportant tha’ it ehomld 
be kept pure, If tt comtaine wile f stering poleone 
all organic functions a ¢ weakened therehy, ' 
Hing epoa important organs, ae the lange, liver of 
bidneys, (he effect le moet dleastrone, Heace it 
behooves every one to keep thetr blowd in « per- 
fe tly heallhy condition aed more especially doce 
thie apply at thos partic clear ecason of the pear then 
atany other, No metter what the caciting cagae 
may be, the real csnee of « large proportion af all 
Now br, Mlerce dewe not 
®ieh to place bie Golden Medical Dtecowery la the 
catahoque of qaeck patent nostrume by recommend- 
Ing Ht te care every dieease, bor dace he #0 recom 
mend It, on the contrary there are hundreds of aie 
eaeee that he acknowledges it will net cure, bet 
what he doee claim te thie, that there le bat ome 
vf diseases that It will not care, end that 


dieeawe te bad bhoml, 


form of b 
lle does not mx ommend ble 


disease fe cancer 

Diecowery for that dieeaae, yet he Keowe it to be 
the moet ecarching blow! cleaneert pet dlecowered, 
and that tt wil! free the blood and eyetem of all 
other known blood poleone, be they animal, vege 


table or mineral, The Golden IMecovery te tar 
ranted by bim te care the worst forme of Stln Dts 
caw, ae all formaot Motches, Pimples and Frey 
throne, alee al Glandoler Swelling, and the woret 
form of Scrofulogs and | leerated Gores of Neck, 
Lege of other parte, and all Berofulone [ler ages of 
the Bones, ae Wh te Swelllnge, Fever Sores, Hip 
dJointand Sp nal Die eases, all of which belung to 
SM rofulous Disease 
CONPIEMAD, Uli 
W. times 
ior, Viemen, offal, N.Y 
Dear Sie Wy wife fret came lame pine yoare 
ago. “aellings woud appear and disappear on her 
hip and ehe wae gradually becoming redaced, and 
her whee eyetem rotten with dieesse, In ieTia 
ewelling broke on her bip discharging large quan- 
tithes, and elnce that time there are several open. 


POINT DISRASK CURRED 


@ Mrarton, ba, duly la, tate 


linge, Have had five ductors at an expense of O18, 
who say nothing will ds any goed bat « eargical 
operation 
July 16th, Ist), he writes thaes My wife hae 
certainly received a great benefit from the use of 
your TN cowerg, fot ele wae not alle to get off the 
hed ard waathoteapected to live @ week when ehe 
cota need using It, a year ago. She haa toa 
doing moe of her work for over ela monuthe, Mee 
ued twenty bottles and etid using it, U Tr 
covery le considered a¢ almost a miracle, ar 
aitrifute Mall te tre nee of your valuable 
clne can cheerfally recommend WU ae « al 
purifier and strength restorer 
1M. ROWINSOS 
ron MoOTHE VATC HES, FRECKLES 
QN00 TAN ack your Lugy et for PRUKY & 
MollbaND PRR ARLE LT bON which le hare 
lowe atl Inewetyp ea tifa tittle . anal elec tor bie tay 
prowl (Comttos@eand Vimere Newry, the great 
Skin Miodicine ty cure Dlapiee, Miack Meade « 
Peshworme, ot cooeut TO. PRMIMY, the noted 
Skin the tor, 69 Boud Sireet, New Vor 
ay! ” 


Tapewerm' Tapeworm ! 
Kermoved alive, with head Complete, ln from two 


to three hours, Ne fee Ul) femeved, by Dr, Rhus 
aan, No ON. Ninth etreet, Phliatelphia, Meat, 
in and Bomach Wort alae comovedl, oat Cut 


DR. RADWAY’S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


POR THES CURBS OF ALL 
OH KORIC DINBASRES, #CHOFULA, ULC EMa, 
CHUBONIC KRIBUMATIAM, BUYSIP ELAS 
RIUNSY, BLADDER, AND LIVEM 
COMPLAINTS DYSPErsiA, 
APP ROUTIONS OF THUS LUNGS AND THKUAT 
YUKIFI B® THE BlawDd, 
MEYTURING HEATH AND VIWOK; 
ULSAK SKIN AND BBAUTIFUL COMPLETION 
SBCUKED TU ALL. 


Bold by Vroggiets. Price §! per Botte 


DR. RADWAY’'S 


PERPRUT PURGATIVE PILLS. 


Perfect. ytast: iceman, @ ewan! y coated, furthe ureof 
© Qheerders of Loe stomech, iver, bowels, ) dneye 
~mider fervous dimeases, Seadache, cons patian, 

etivences, (ndiyeet) o, lyspepeta, hilloaspess, bL- 
ons fever, \afamma! too of Ube bowels, plies, and al) 
jerangements of ‘he \olernal viecera. Warranted 
 eBert « w'l've care, 

Price 8 ceats per box. Bod by Vragyietes. 

Me. RAUDWAY & OG., 38 Werree %., 
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SPRING FASHIONS. 


There is po very marked change in the | 
atyle of garments this season. Nbapes are | 
modified, and trimmings slightly different 
Variety is stndied, but seeme to be attain 
ed with difficalty, In cutting overshirts, 
for instance, the two sides are anlike, for 
no conceivable reason etcept novelly, one 
will be long and the other short, the back | 
or the front breadth omitted, something | 
irregular the dressmaker i# bound to | 
achieve, and to make all a com. | 
bine barmonionaly, = droping is re. | 
lied apon Beant flonnces, wide for the 
ander, narrow for the overskirt, are still 
need, becanse nothing answers the por 
pose so well, The new tonoh is to ebirr 
them at the top ranning two or three 

athering threada about balf an inch apart 

process is to baste down the top of 
the flounce an inch of so, then take two 
neediefals of silk and run them along to 
goieer, which enables you to draw them 
~th af the same time evenly, leaving « 
little rofiie at the top They are sewed on 
the dress carefully by hand. Teo rows are 
enongh for beauty, and tedious enough for | 
conscience. lly the time you have gather 
ed some yards of ruffling im the smallest 
possible stitobes, you will conclude that 
the art of tramming bas not improved in 
sim ty. 

sewing machine is pol #0 mach used 
as formerly, In silk and woollen material 
the shirts of dreases are ran by hand, as 
they are more sure to hang properly, and 
moat of the trimming i» made in the same 
way for superior elegance, The hemes of 
flounces arc turned up on the right side, 
and instead of machine stitohing, « little 
bias fold ia inserted at the top, and the 
whole finished by band ()f conre for 
cbintees and lawns and all other materials 
suitable for machine work, it ls ased aa | 
mob an ever | 

The old fashioned staff, del ge, is often 
chosen for travelling dresses, and the ex. | 
cessive plainness of i releved by folda of 
a dather shade, either of the same mate 
rial or of silk. A bias band ts atitobed on 
as heading for the wide flounce, another | 
borders the overshirt, the onfls are com. | 
weed of the dark abade, and it lines the | 
omg English torn over collar bow used to | 
nome extent instead of the stand-op rof, | 
which te warm for summer. 

Tulle ruches are pretty as ever, and ex 
ceedingly becoming are the soarfe of | 
black bee and spotted of sprigged net) 
edged with Spanish lace, worn about the | 
neck. They are haif a yard in width, and 
ettend below the waist, or farther, aooord 
ing to taste aud means to the edge of the 
overskirt or even below. A simple way is 
to get a yard of net, cat it in balf length 
wise, and border it with Rpaniah lace. An 
other “ beautifier” ia the emall white veil 
dotted with Lieck drawn across the face 
Hecanuse it is beautifying, it bas grown com 
mon, whether this iseufficient reason forre | 
tarning to the regular black lace veil, each 
will decide for herself 

An elegant garment for somnmer wear 
with any colored shirt ts the polonaise of 
black striped silk grenadine, trimmed with 
yak lece. The rew polonaise patterns are 
more simple, and in summer stuls anob 
jectionable, as they cannot well be heavy 
the waist only te lined And a pretty way 
of making op the beantiful robe lawns ta 
in the belted basque pattern popular 
last summer, as the ruffling can go. 
round the baeque ae well as the skirts 
This robe material comes tn hair lines of 
white and color, with an ex juimite border of 
pateral looking Gowers In bisckh and 
white lines with a rosy wreath for rv fling, 
or ne with violets, or brown with deli 
cately shaded ferns and grasses, all are 












captivating and varied enoogh to wait all No one winter morning, leaving Panvy | 


styles and compleaiona, The elegart trans 
parent robe organdios make up attre. lively 
as ovet dresses to wear with lhgebt «ilk 
skirta, [bere is so moob artistic shill em 
ployed of late to these beentifal fabric. 
trading vines of rich colors wreathing with 
natarel grece the plain tinted ground. work 

that the effect is thoroughly tasteful 

The simplicity in trimming predicted for 
this season is only seen ip jackets, bas) nes, 
and over dresses, for which corda, p pings, 
bands and battens, lece and fringe are 
Shirts are poffled and roffied, 
flounce spon flounce, more than ever 
It te not so bed if the stuf in light, but 
unless it is light indeed, the resalt of this 
mass of trimming must be tragical And 
the majority of women submit to be thas 
weighed down. very lives are « 


that mabe bealth an im . 
times it is the bast efanlt. He is so 
fopd of seeing bis stately wife trailing rich 
silks elaborately ornamented, that he 
“don't believe” there is any barw in it. 


i 


| 
i 
i 


i 
i 
if 
Est 


flowers and leaves claster aboot them — ibe 

Geroration raiber wamed toward the beck 

Imetead of ribbon sashes, they are wade 

6 Se a ak. nell © 
t is oe 

ma ready-made fur ait 


amt « 
ome Maecenas OE ©) be cont few) 


expense of mailing the ( brome or Ur 
wren, brome Sd mi om mre 


————— eee 


dollars of a Chestpet street store, than to cept by name. I'resently one of them 


make them 

New York euthorities say that trailing 
wkirte for the street are + ny! ~~ 
bat we ore happy to say ho cack Sa- 
rT? 4 i‘ bie 





lbreames are either made abort, or ap 
Oar city does not bave the doveeyed, 


dowe ettired Friends, like troops of the | 


shining ones, walking its streets for noth. 
ing cleanliness which is next to god. 


linese ruling their whole epperel, has «| 


wholesome effect apon the world's people 


obastening 
influence upun the fashions a _ 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


— ee 


A good many things, some of them good, 


one of that muck talked of 
her side of the story. That she tells it well 
will be admitted all who read it. 

lefts widow, 


r afew of most 
| rey yey life, I retired, with my 


. to aamall town where I in- 
tended to sulbaist upon my very moderate 
means and to devote myself to the care of 
their edacation. 

I think the enjoyment we have in our 
children before they reach the age of ten 
in very great. All faults and evil tendencies 
seem eo sure wo be eradicated with time, we 
can scarcely believe the pains we are tak: 
ing will ever have any bat the desired 
reeult. These early promises are so bean. 
tifal. Every childish liking seems a talent, 
lacking only cpportanity to develop into 

oellence 


on » 

My girl and boy went to school in the 
morning. In the afternoon we walked to 
wether and we three all enjoyed those long, 
rambling walkea. Then oar tea-table and 
our evenings, when | read to them-- how 
delightful was our companionship. How 
I tried every way to sow the good seed. | 
have said that my means were emeall, bat 
my wants were few, and I considered it 
my daty to make them fewer for my chil 
dren «sake. | took care that they were a! 
ways well drensed, often working anti! late 
at night apon their clothes—-my own were 
plein enough. They never knew, of course, 
the sacrifices | made that they might bave 
pleasure. 

Theat my children loved me, respected 
me, I need not repeat. Their first thought 
always seemed to be of me. At Christmas 
they presented me with borrid little dauba, 
which I still treasure, tied op in packages 
and dated. Ab! bappy days. Days when 
a paper of aweet cake in suflioient for hap: 
peas 

The years came when they grew tall and 
lean dependent on mo. James left school, 
and as my means did not admit of his go 
ing tw college, | obtained admittance for 
him into the place of business of a friend 
One day I beard an soquaintance may that 
my son admired a Mine Henson, Then first 
shot into my heart that acate pang of jeal 
onsy which | had heard a woman foels 
when another woman dares to lay claim to 
ber son — a bitter, unreasonable feeling, Lat 
strong and fleroe, trample on it as you may, 
I asked James about it, he laughed at the 
very idea 

A year later he annoanoed that he was 
engaged to this very girl, and asked me to 
go and see her, [went She was tall aod 
very thin and stylish looking, with reddish 
hair, She wore a great many tloanoes and 
a great deal of jewolry of the pale gold 
kind. Lier manners were very gracious to 
me, but somehow or other there was sowe- 
thing abont her that seemed to say she was 
the one who always had aright to Jawea, 
while 1 stood out in the qyaeerand awk 
ward light of ope whose claims apon him 
wore very trifl and quite recent. 

When I went home | sat in my rocking: 
chair for about an bour, thinking. I had 
understood the formation of every kite he 
had ever flown, fathomed the oapacitios of 
every toy cannon with whoh he had ever 
jnat miased committing suicide, overcome 
the mysteries of marbles of every degree, 
loved every puppy and kitten he had ever 
adopted and teken to bis heart—-why could 
I not at least try to love this reddish haired 

int?) People gene * Ob! you, 
f waa very much t eased, not losing a sou 
atall, oh, no only gaining another daagh 
ter.” ‘* Delightfal, certainly, and early 
marriages are, as you say, so very desir 


A year afterward they were married and 
remained some montha with ber family, 


| during which time I saw her often, and 


oannot say that Lever had any fanlt to find 
with ber. Then James songht aud ob 
tained a very good position in a town 


distant about one bandred miles, At first 
the news was very eatisfactory, ‘ Charm 
ing little honse, the perfection of ser 


vaute then later, ‘‘the loveliest little 
baby, my grandson. Then, some mouths 
lather, things were not yaite so bright. 
The baby had the croup, my son hiaself 
had a tonch of the intermittent fever, ser 
vants were great plagnos, housekeeping a 
dreadfal troable = Distarbed beyond mea 
aure by the reiteration of thewe lamente 
tions, | decided to go and see for myself 
how they were circametanced, and he of 
what assistance I might for a short time 


with an intimate friend and entrusting my 
honse and all it contained to the care of 
ove servant, | left home alone Arriving 
after dark at my destination, | found the 
two young servants enjoying a very com- 
fortable meal in the hiteben and the baby 
asleep alone in a chilly narsery, My son 

and his wife were ont spending the evenin 
with some friends. Their surprise oot 
pleasure at seeing me on their retarn home 
ypeared great. | o conversing with 
aria the nest day, | found ber to be very 
arded baby's reyairementa, 


was too long, bat there always seemed to 
be something for me to do. f tok oharge 
of the lite creature whenever his mother 
wanted to spend an evening in company, 
Many and many 


lighted room listening to that low breath- 
ing, rather than trust him to the awk ward- 
ness of the girl who 
fulfil the duties of a child's nurse. I did 

| post deal of sewing for Maria, of whom 


them ‘ 

was wanted now, op stairs or down, | was- 
the one to plen and to do. At lest E begne | 
to think I ought to return te Fenny; and | 
oo 

the train for my ‘onrney homeward. 
ting to 

people toot 

ee ee Oe Sees 

| pally about persons | knew nothing of, o1 


to | aealyzed, you may be sure that she was 


became fender thes 3 bad over expected | Te —- 


bed needed _| eyes, eubjagete ali bearts, you need make 
thing in former yeara, would sure! spot | Bo tequiry, or if you do, you will learn that 
fall him I 

and 


ing James feirty convalescent, | a | Paying with ber father’s walking-stick, 


the reilroad car, a party of young what she was doing with that cane 
places in front of me, laughing | isn't « cane,” abe replied. 
- ere 


beges to talk about my son's wife. 
| “Tamed to eee « great deal of them at 
one time,” she said, ‘' bet—" 
** Bat what?” asked another. 
well, they hed « mother-iotaw 
raging around lately, so I have kept away.” 
‘Bo bave L.” 


** Gilad to bear it. Have you heard the 


| new opera! 
| | was the mother in lew on whose ac. 
| count friends kept away. I remembered 


| the weary nighis in that sick room; the 
| weary days, when, suffering from the loss 
| of sleep, | to keep my eyes open, 
that I might attend to the ¥ little 
household daties. All this was the *' 
around” which excited the risible muscles 
of those lively young people. | thought 
of Faany, ber good looks, her intelligence, 
her aflectionate natare, and found myself 
wondering what ber futare was to be. 
Hat here we are. There she was waiting 
to meet me, dear child, bat there was 
some one with her, « mowt insignificant 


looking individaal, with prominent 
eyes aud — whiskers. hy did my 
heart sink with a melancholy f ? 


liow glad she was to see me again. 

introdaced ber panion to me as Mr. 
Jeukins, and whereas I wes all anriety to 
be alone with ber, Mr. Jenkins, with a 
wreat flourish of politeness, walked all the 
way howe with us. Hefore | could antic 
the strings of my bonnet, he told me that 
Fanny had promised to marrybim. I was 
thander-struck, having, in annoyance of 
his p , forgotten my forebodings of 
half an boar before. I bad read with much 
attention, in various highly laaded books, 
of the great and imperative duty of bring- 
ing ap @ girl to be a helpmeet for a no 
man—thia dapper litte manekin! He 
seemed amiable, but so atterly insignif—- 
cant. He had uninteresting parents, and 
weak, sisters, all of whom made a 
verpetaal amusement of the engagement. 
tty parlor was given up to them entirely— 
that is, to him and his sisters. I seemed 
always de trop when I entered, judging wd 
the sodden silence which fullowed ani- 
mated talk. My coming waa an interrap- 
tion. I began to ait upstairs, I always 
walked alone. 

Having avoided all society and all ac. 
qaaintanceship when my obildren were 
young, that I might devote my whole time 
to them, I found myself now friendless 
and desolate. Frienda, like plants, must 
be cultivated. I fonnd no congeniality in 
either of the two families with which my 
children were connecting themael ves. 

After two years they were married ; aud 
after a year of boarding aspired to the dig- 
nity of keeping house. After looking at 
many dwellings one was selected, one which 
required a great many repairs, and pow 
my services were in very great request; I 
attended to all the directions Mr. Jenkins 
wished given to the workmen; I stayed in 
the cold empty roows all day, when there 
was pothing to sit on bat ap empty candle- 
box. I did the necessary qoarrelling with 
the plambers, and bore the suubbing of 
the upbolaterers ,; and I put the farnitare 
in the places I thonght beat, by degrees 
obanging it all to auit his tastes. I washed 
all obina and glass; and suwetimes 
fancied, when I got dirty doing all this, 
that I was happy. I had so long been ac- 
onstomed to work for those I loved that it 
was hard to learn that there wight be any 
reproach counected with it. | must do 
Fanny the jostice to say that she was very 
kind and gratefal to me. 





| 





was, I tried to get up some spasmodic 


OH, MY PYTHIAS! 


HY BENKY PETERSON 

Vow, be lee there with « ball ie bie breast 

Reo, the red bleed bee coeed oot om bie veet 

Ten ble cleecthes! band (he weapon whose porwer 

sorte down bie life tm ite fal \nees and dower 

‘od white brow, bel calm and serene, 

Keo ore the biases of genius have been, 

And on ble lips there yet lingers « emiie, 

Nett of eorrow, ball eoorn, yet triemphant the 

while, 

The carl af the wave ere it broke in the strife 

Ab, whe shal! tel) daughters, who shal: tel! wife, 
(oh my Pythias! 






Teemty, pee Unirty long years here paseed by 

Bince we were acboul-triends, that man 
and! 

Sworn (riende at stody, at play, and in Agtt, 

Alwaye together (rom morning Uli aigtt. 

Ket were bie cheeks then, epee clear and blae, 

A volce the 6 bel), pot « tone bat wae true 

‘ver bie white forehead ewept waves of brown 
hel 

Boch wae he 
there 


ut and crushed, he lice 


now, oro 
Ob my I'ythiae' 


llew once like « king that man there did stand, 
No ay & presence in ai) this proud lend, 
At the altar he stood, aed, a queen at his site, 
Stocd ehe who le widow, bat then wae a bride 
Se noble wae he, she so bonny and fair, 
The two might have seemed the original palr 
For Adam and Vive were leas pertec’ than they 
Who plighted their troth in » sunshine that day. 
And pow be lee weary end wasted and tor, 
Aud she ehe will wieh she had never been born 
Ere the night cloree down apon ber and her beast, 
And they meet once again, bat meet only to part, 
A ittie we thought on that bright day of thie; 
This ocean of woe tor thal river of bilse- 

Ob my Pythias' 


* Borvivel of Otteet '" the Attest are horn 
To die of the batred of men and their scorn. 
‘The man that ‘lee there never spake a falee word, 
Hie beart by mean (mpulse@ Dever was atirred 
Ile wae fair to bie foe, and trae to ble (rtend, 
Hlie spirit might break, bat never would bend 
(oh, grand soul and rewel! ip a world where we ane 
The vile therts ke woods, wae there te room for 
the 
(oh my I’vthias? 
Thy (auite were thy virtues, oh triend, from thy 
birth ; 
Ip the etern race of Ife they weighed thee to earth. 


Viith a epirtt bom noble, lowe free trom all stein, 
A mouarch mung men, thou miyghtet vow live and 
n; 

With «a sol whose oo d eelfiahnees counter! no cost, 
Aiwaye seeking to #1n, bo matter who boet, 

Thou mightet now be wealthy aod bonered and 

ufteat 
It war in thee to be of the proudest a mate, 


(oh my I’y thins! 


Alas, fot @uccee® thou wast too mach a man; 
Thy nature wae made on (oo generousa plan, 


(ih would sume Kind angel had stripped thee at 


birth 
«) hall of thy powers, and anwinged thee for earth, 
Vroned away all thy longings for poetry and art, 
Deprived thee at least of one-half of thy heart, 
Made thee « aretese of ec lence, with never a thonght 
Mave of things that are sold, an! (hings that are 
bought, 
Thue pat all thy fnest and beet ander ban, 
And lett thee an excedent * business man,” 
Then thou mightet have “race ceded, ' and lived out 
thy life 
In a prosperous home, with thy children and wite, 
lied thy triemdla cluster teand (See, and orators 
priate 
¥ hat an boner thou wast to thy kindred and state. 
Hut thon wast foo gifted, and now leet there, 
like an angel of God viven up to deepalr 
Uh my I’ythias' 
It it the truth, of men that are wine, 
fh women, whoee teare are like pearls in your eyes, 
You Know it lx true, that the nobiest may fail, 
While the vile and the mean may prosper through all, 
The Saviour of men he nailed up to the cross, 
The betrayorof women know pever a lose, 
Then dge pol my triend, though be lies there at 
ot 
Ail \an guished and torn, with the ball in Lis breast, 
Oh my Pythias! 
One thing be wae lacking with that he had heen 
Al perfect io manhood, sublime aod serene, 
Iliad that not been wanting, be would not lle there 
Like an ange! of Gdod In the graep of Despair 
Ou the Varionc rn oF Farvral-—bad that only been 
hia, 
‘ ‘be only have met want and woe with a kine, 


Could he only have trneted, ‘mid darkness and 
tehigght, 

si whatever was wrong, the Creator wae right, 

liad be yield dtu pationce bis back to the weaght, 

Ant borne @ith calm forehead the buttets of Fate, 


On the lant day, after having sowe cold } 1" ne oot tee ont —_ a ~ bey ~¥ trod, | 
bd true to the o himeeit abe me ted, 
tea oat of @ pitcher on the corner of a man | Ae en ie ae heer Lore afiee ot hers, 
telpiece, I overheard Mr. Jenkina, who had | 4). cu» would burst forth, and the clouds disap | 
brought a friend in to admire his new edd heer ; 
oO doult this were treason to wiadom divine 
dwelling, may Ob, Patien o had plots: thee this one eto of thine, | 
** Well, the carpets are down, the far. Ob my Pythiae 
nitare is all here, and I think now when | 
we get our servants, and engage a baker | |"! — Kiting, uplift net with pride thy stern 
rome 
and « milkman, and are entirely nid of This man, with hie sin, '* far nobler than thea } 
the mother-in-law, we shall be realy to | pron ne er couidet tail thus, for thou never conldat 
move in.” feel 
‘Both children warried, I had the solitary a sorrow that pierced to bis soul assharp steel, 
All uncrowned as he le, he will enter the ak 
little house to myself, and very solitary 1) Hefore thousands who prosper, and poacefally dir 


Stand aside, and profane not hie sacred cold form, 





ia the way of the world. 

I only wonder if considering the love we 
have for our children, young or old, the | 
world ia not apt to be a little hard upou 
the mother-in-law | 


—— 


A Frenchman's pinion of American 
Women. 
| Vor several yeara, “the saceptre of 
| beauty,” which hitherto has exclasively be 
}longed to Parisian women, strikes us as 
| having passed into the hands of the Ameri | 
joan ladies. It is not because the latter | 
have more taste, or proneneas to expend) 
tare than the women of Paria. It arises 
| simply from the fact that the Anglo-Saxon | 
| race, betng formed of the fasion of more | 
| than ten diferent races, ia to-day richer, | 
more happily endowed, under the triple | 
| relation of etrength, health and beanty, | 
than ours. The question is not here about | 
the intellectual qualities, and yet I shoald | 
| do right to speak of the tact, taste, ani | 
good practical senee of the beantiful | 
Yankees. These charming women, in 
whose veins skilfal micrographers might | 
tind globales of English, German, Frenob, | 
Dateb, Italian and Spanish blood, perhaps 
also, in searching wel', some slight cor. | 
| puscles of the blood of the red-skins, | 
| these American women have conse nently 
| gradually become better made and more | 
| elegant than the French women. It is nn. | 
| pleasant to na, withont doubt, bat it is a| 
| wettled matter hereafter that the apple of | 
| the abe rd Paris, to express m f 
classically, belongs to them. If at about | 
| five o'clock, in the grand avenne of the 
| Champe Elysees, you meet some beautiful | 
| young woman, olegantly and correctly 
| dreased— large, or «mall, bat oftener large 
| —with very black or flaren hair, with 
| prety feet, carefally sbod, with a high. 
| »red air, a figure replete with grace, bean. 
tifal eyes, fine teeth, indeed one of thone 
women who cause al] heads to tarn ronnd, 
apd whose charm etista, but cannot be 





| born om the banks of the Delaware or the 
| Otto. Lakewine if at « ball, or at the opera, 
everybody hastening 7 the 
of another woman, with ders | 
| extremely well, though ohastely décolleté, 
whose intelligent look, musical tonea, | 
eweet and agreeable manner, attract all 





I 
i 
i 


| 
himeelf the pleasure of looking at the» j 
= ' 


—- <—-—- 


@ A obild two and a half years old was 


| which @ad a crooked handle. He asked ber 
ir It 
“Well, what is 
be asked. ‘Its an ambrelle without 
| any clothes on.” j 











friendah: with my neighbors, bat being ihie man was a Man, thongh he sank “heath the 
storm, 
hollow, these forced intimacies soon fell | ppough, when tenngeed, be tlh, ond wens Gren 
through. Bat I onght not to complain, it the strife ; 
Ah, who eha)) tell daughters, who «hal! tell wife, 


Ob my lythias! 


—— —_— 


A BOY'S STORY. 


Abont thirty years ayo, said Jadge l’., I 


| stepped into a book-tore, in Cincinnati, io 
| search of some books that I wanted. While 


there, a little raged boy, not over twelve 
years of aye, came in and inquired fora 
graphy. 


there 


| saw him aatil I stepped aboard his ship. 





| failed; ready for the demands of fortane 
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* Are the leaves all in it, and jnat like 
the others, only not new ?” 
** Vea, just like the new ones.” 
** It will do jast as well, then, and I sball 
have eleven cents left toward buying some 
other book. I am glad they did not let me 
have ove at any of wf 
| The bookseller looted ap toguistag’y. 
ard | told bim what I had seen of the little 
fellow. He was mach pleased. and when 
be brought the book . I eaw « pice 
‘new pencil and some clean white psper in 
it 
| “A present, my lad, for your 
| rence. Always have courage like that, and 
| you will make your mark,” said the book- 
| seller. 
* Thank you, sir, you are so very good.” 
** What is your name ** 
** Wiliam Haverley, sir.” 
** Do you want apy more books?” I now 
| anked bim. 
** More than I can ever get,” he replied, 
| glancing at the books that filled the shel ves. 
I gave him « bank note. ‘It will bay 
some for you,” I said. 
Tears of joy came into bis eyes. 
**Oan I bay what I want with it?” 
| “ Yea, my lad, anything.” 
| “ Then I will bay a book for mother,” 


vaid be. “I thank you very mach, and 
| nome day I hope I can pay back.” 
| He wanted my name I gave it to 


Toen I left him standing by the 
| counter, so happy that I almost envied him, 
| and many years passed before I saw him 


2. 
Last year I went to Europe on one of the 
| finest vensels that ever plowed the waters 
|of the Atlantic. We had very beantifal 
| weather until very near the end of our voy- 
age; then came a most terrible storm that 
would have sunk all on board had it not 
been for the captain. Every spar was laid 
low, the rndder was almost useless, and a 
great leak had shown itself, threatening to 
fill the ship. The crew were all strong, 
willing men, and the mates were practical 
neamen of the first class. bat after pamp- 
ing for one whole night, and the water still 
gsining upon them, they gave up in de- 
spair, and prepared to take to boata, 
thoagh they might have known no small 
boat could ride such a sea. The captain, 
who had been below with bis charta, now 
came up; he saw bow matters stood, and, 
with a voice that I beard distinotly above 
the roar of the tempest, ordered every man 
to bis post. 

It was surprising to see those men bow 
before the strong will of their captain, and 
hurry back to the pamps. The captain 
then started below to examine the leak. As 
he passed me I asked bim if there was any 
hope. He looked at me and then at the 
other passengers, who had crowded up to 
hear the reply, and said, rebakingly : 

** Yea, sir, there ia hope as long as one 
inch of this deck remains above water ; 
when I see none of it, then I sball abandon 
the vessel, and not before, nor one of my 
crew, sir. Everything shall be done to 
save it, and if we fail it will not be from 
inaction. Beara band, every one of you, 
at the pumps.” 

Thrice curing the day did we despair, 
bat the captain's danntless courage, porse- 
verance, and powerfal will mastered every 
man on board, and we weaut to work D. 

“Twill land you safely at the dock in 
Liverpoo!,”’ said be, “if you will be men.” 

And he did land oa safely; bat the vea- 
sel annok moored to the dock. Tae captain 
stood on the deck of the sinking vessel, 
receiving the thanks and the blessings of 
the passengers as they down the 
gaveplank. I was the last to leave. As I 
passed he grasped my hand and said: 
| **Jndge P., do you recognize me?” 

I told him that I was not aware that I ever 





* Do you remember the boy in Cinoin- 
pati?” 

** Very well, sir; William Haverley.” 

‘Tam he,” said he. ** God bless you!” 

**And God bless noble Captain Haver- 
ley |" —ASpringfield Republican, 

Mother of Cromwell. 

One of the most remarkable women of 
her own or of any age, was the mother of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Setting aside the theory that sons more 
freqnently inherit the mental constitutions 
of their mothers than their fathers, cer- 
tainly the characteristics of Cromwell's na- 
ture conld not have been otherwise than 
intensified ander the tutelage of such a 
woman as his mother was, With a glorious 
faculty for self help when other assiatance 


in her extremest adverse times; energy 
equal to her patience and amiability— 
where in English history is there such a 
woman's eqjnal ? 

With the labor of her hands she gave 
dowers to five daughters, sufficient to 
marry them into families only as honor- 





** Plenty of them,” was the salesman’s 
reply. 

** How mach do they cost ’” 

** Ove dollar, wy tad “ 

**1 did not know they were so mach.” 
He turned to go ont, a | even opened the 
door, bat closed it again and came back. 

*“*T have got sixty-one cents,” said he; 
“could you let me have a geography, and 
wait a little while for the rest of the 
money ’" 

How eagerly bis little bright eyes looked 
for an answer, and how he seemed to 
sbrink within bis ragged clothes when the 
man, not very kindly, told him he conld 
not. The disappointed little fellow looked 
up to me, with a very poor attempt ata 
matte, and left the store. I followed him, 
and overtook him 

** And what now?” I asked. 

** Try another place, sir.” 

oe I go too, and see how you sno- 

i 


** Oh, yes, if you like,” said be in sur- 
rise 


Four different stores I entered with him, 
and each time be was refnsed. 

** Will you try again?” I asked. 

“Yea, sir; I sball try them all, orI 
should not know whether I oonld get 
one.” 

We entered the fifth store, and the little 
fellow walked up manfally, and told the 
gentleman just what he wanted and how 
mauob be had. 

* You want the book very mnch ?” said 
the r. 

** Yea, very mach.” 


“Why do you want it so very, very 
maob ?" 
“To stady, sir. I can't go to school ; 


wat 5 chaiy See 5 cnn of heme. All the 
boys have got one, and they will abead 
of me. Resides, my father wt ein. 
and I want to learn of the places where be 
used to go.” 

** Does he go to those places now °” ask- 
teh dy ery 

** He is cee hee. ee 
he . after a while, ‘* 

a sallor too.” 

“Are you, thongh ?” asked the gentle- 
man, raising bis eyebrows cc riously. 

* Yes, sir, if I live.” 

“Well, my led, I will tell you what I 
will do. I will let you have anew geogra- 
phy, and you may pay me the remainder 
of the money when you can, or I will let 
you bave ove thet is not cew for fifty 

- 


. Then 
m going to be | 


able, but far more wealthy than her own ; 
| and when called upon to ocoupy a palace 
instead of the simple cottage Sitached to 
j the brewery at Hantington, she evinced 
only the dignity that was natural to ber 
everywhere, and seemed to care only for 
the safety of her beloved son in his dan- 
gerous eminence. 

So far from ber tastes were the gilded 
nothings that surronod position in the 
world, that she implored when dying, to 
be laid away in a quiet country charch- 
yard, afraid only that, surrounded with 
state and ceremony, the Lord Protector of 
England would have ber placed in a royal 
tomb. 

The portrait of this extraordinary woman 
has been a sarprise to every one familiar 
with ber history. Large, neholy eyes ; 
a month sweet, but as firm as the mouth 
of her son; light, pretty hair, and an ex- 
— tranqail and tender—these searoe- 
| ly typify the woman that Cromwell's mother 

was, bat afford ope more point of discus- 
| sion for psycholog sta, who ciaim that the 
| body is a symbol of the sval. 


God in Nature. 

** I would not,” says Mr. Beecher, “ for 
all the comfort which I might get from the 
books of ao Se See Bm 
the comfort which I get oat of Natare. 





| 

| WIT AND HUMOR. 
| THE SHIRT THAT OPENED BERIND 

| Aman ip Greenfeld, whom we will call 


William, up the other morning and 
_proceedud‘te pal on sabi which his vit 
| jast made for bim, after « new 


|tern. As she stood at the mirror 

| ber hair, she beard a sappressed 
half-way between a groan and an oath, 
“Teraing round, eld, laughing, “ Why, my 
7 

| “ Hash ap!” be . “* Never leta 
| woman attempt to fit a shirt; she can't do 
it; AL ly the impossibilities.” 

Bat, liam—” deprecatingly. 

* Don't you talk—let me talk. Do 
think I am going dows tows in this rg? 
A pretty disposit ‘ve got; jost 
cule Toate to kad = tte toads iene 
week with your ironing, you must go and 
make me a shirt without a bosom! Such 
conduct, madam, is unpardonable. WN. 
won't hear a word. When a starched 
front is the only finery thet a man 


across me" — w: up and in the 
glass, hitching up first one and 

the , after the indescribable 
manner of a man a new 


room, 
held it up oan him for a woment ; 
ving by his chopfalien ex 
be saw the point and the front she 
ran down stairs to settle the coffee, and see 
that Bridget had set the table geometri- 
. As William walked down to his 
that morning he said to the first 
friend that he met, ‘I tell you, Tom, that 
little wife of mine is a born genius. Look 
at this shirt, now; she out and made it all 
herself. Do see, it's open behind; no 
confounded button-boles to bother a fel- 
low. Jastsend your wife up for the pat- 
tern.” And it was by the way of Tom's 
wife that Lizzie first knew that William 
was ploseed with his shirts. 


36 


AT WOKK BY THE DA). 

had to call on the 
Reverend Dominie Thomas Campbell while 
he was at Glasgow. ‘‘Is the dominie in?” 

he inquired of a portly dame who 
the door. ‘‘ He's at hame, but he's nae 
in,” replied the lady. ‘* He's in the yaird, 
rintendin’ 8 8, the ter. 
Ye can see him the noo if your b is 
vera precise.” Soooks assented, and walked 
through the door pointed out to him into 
the yard, where he beheld a carpenter 
briskly planing away to the tane of ** Mag- 
gie Lauder,” and the worthy dominie stand- 
ing by. | owilling to intrude on their con- 
versation, Spooks ate: unseen behind a 
water-cask, and heard, ‘‘Saunera!" No 
answer from the carpenter. ‘‘ Sauners, I 


.*] 








say! Can ye no hear me?” * Yea, minis- 
ter, I mod ow What's your wall?” ‘Can 
ye no whistle 


some mair solemn and godl 
tane while ye're at your work?” “ pm 
minister, if it be your wall, I'll e’en do it." 
Upen which he changed the air to the 
** Dead March” in Saul, greatly to the hin- 
drance of what was now painfal planing. 
The dominie looked on for some minates 
in silence, and then said, ‘‘ Sanners, I hae 
anither word to say till ye. Did the gude 
wife hire ye by the day or by the job?’ 
‘The day was our agreeing, maister. ' 
‘Then, on the whole, Sannera, I think 
you may just as weel back to, whistlin, 
bonnie ‘ Maggie Lealee. ‘ids 


A PERSEVERING EDITOK. 

An editor was once out vn a jaunt in the 
township of White Oak, Ingham county, 
sticking to every farmer until he got his 
name and money, and it so that 
be came to a house where death called 
a few hours before. The farmer's wife 
was laid out, and the husbandman and bis 
children were grieving over their loss when 
the editor knocked at the door. 

‘* What's up?” inquired the editor, as 
he saw the farmer's solemn countenance 
before him. 

‘“* My wife is dead,” replied the farmer. 
**Ie that so?” mused the editor, a little 
disa ** Did she die easy?” 

“Dp off like a lamb.” 

* Did say anything?” 

— Not a word—just went right to sleep 
**I didn't know,” continued the editor, a 
sad look on his face, ‘* but what she might 
have requested you to subscribe for the 
Cascade, which you know is the best paper 
in the country. If yon want it, Til take 
your name right ia, and under the circum- 
stances I won't charge a cent for the obitu- 
ary notice!” 

The farmer hung off for awhile, bat be- 
fore the editor went away he hed two ad- 
ditional dollars in bis pocket, and had 
written oat an obituary notice for publica- 
tion in the next issue, which the bereaved 
basband pronounced ‘‘a wighty smart 
piece. 

WHY BARNBY WAS RETAINED. 

A firm dealing largely in coal in one of 
our cities—not Philadelphia of course— 
bad in their service an Irishman named 
Barney. One day the head of the firm, ir- 
ritated beyond endurance at one of Barney's 
blanders, told him to go to the office and 
get his pay, and added, *‘ You are so thick- 
beaded [ can't teach yon anything.” 

** Begorra,” says Barney, ‘‘I Eons wan 
thing mnce I've been wid ye!” 

** What's that ?” asked his employer. 

‘That sivinteen hundred made a ton.” 

Barney was retained, or to nse the 

raseology of a Southern gentleman, who 

ad just won the heart and hand of one of 
New York's most opulent widows, ‘he re- 
sumed the primeval condition of his former 
rectitade." 


BAD PEPPER 

irrepreasible joker at the Banke 

Clab, the other day, while up his 

oysters with pepper from a castor, ob- 

served toa waiter that “ the 
half peas.” ‘* Ob, no,” said the 











| 
ng the saw mans- 
factory of Mr Sobwariz, at Bango:, learns 
, the carious facts that s soft stone is re- 
| quired to grind a bari saw, and a bard 
| tone a soft saw, and that a picos of eork 
burnt a few moments-ia the fre 
as bard and tongh as a piece of 


: 





leather. 


“that is the best sort of .” Well, 
I tell you that is i halt Gene —~call Mr. 


joe Thet on aaa comme, and the 
: “Talways expected to 
get the best of 6 in this house, 


bat the pepper is “ That can't 
be eo; we take eopecial pains to procare it 
and have it ground in our own mill.” 
“ Well, it is so, and I can prove it.” “ If 

I shoald like to yoa.” 
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The e:let und 1@ hid Im the berate 
The acythe te bid tm the corn, 
The lazy c®en * ink and drows 


The grateful abeep are shorn 
Redder and redder burrs the rm 

The lily war ne et #0 pale 
Suller and «ier the river dws 

Along the path to the valk 


A tittle door te hid in the boughs, 
A tace  Liding within 

When birds are silent and oxet dr 
Why should « maiden epin t 

Miower and slower turne the whe: |, 
The face turns red and pale 

Brighten and brighten the looks that steal 
Along the path to the wak 
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EAST LYNNE; 
THE ELOPEMENT. 


BY MBS. HENKY WOOD. 


CHAPTER XXXL 
MR, DILL IN AN EMPROIDERED SHIBT-PRONT. 


It was a lovely morning in Jane, and all 
West Lynne was astir. ent ne gene- 
rally was astir in the morning, but not in 
the bustling manner that might be observed 
now. People were ab in numbers, 
pressing down to St. Jade's church, for it 
was the day of Mr. Carlyle’s marriage to 

a Hare. 

Miss Carlyle made herself into a sort of 
martyr. She would not go near it; fine 
weddings in fine churches did not suit ber, 
she proclaimed ; they could tie themselves 
up together fast bh without ber pre- 
sence. She had invited the little Carlyles 
and their governess and Joyce to spend the 
day with her; and she persisted in regard- 
ing the obildren as seenees Son, in bein 

to submit to the tof a seo 

. She was back in her old house 
again, next door to the office, settled there 
tor life now with her servants. Peter had 
mortally offended her, in electing to remain 
at East ne. 

Mr. Dill committed himself terribly on 
the wedding morning. Abont ten o'clook 
be made bis appearance at Miss Carlyle's ; 
he was aman of the old stage, possessing 
old. fashioned notions, and he bad deemed 
that to step in, to congratalate her on the 
auspicious day, would be only good man- 


nerr. 

Mins Carlyle waa seated in her dining- 
room, her bands folded before ber. It was 
rare indeed that she was caught doin 
nothing. She tarned her eyes on Mi. Di 
an be entered. 

‘Why, what on earth bas taken you!” 
began she, before he could speak. * You 
are decked ont like a young back.” 

‘*T am going to the wedding, Miss Cor 
nelia. Did you know it? Mrs. Hare was 
so kind an to invite me to the breakfast, 
and Mr. Archibald insists upon my going 
to church. I am not too fine, am I? 

Poor old Diill's My consisted of a 
white waistooat with gold battons, and an 
embroidered shbirt-front. Miss Corny was 

to regard it with sarcastic wrath. 

**Fine!" echoed she, *‘I don't know 
what you call it. I would not make myself 
such a spectacle for untold gold. You'll 
have all the ragamoftins in the street form- 
ing a tail after you, thinking you are the 
bridegroom. A man of your years to deck 

ourself out in a worked shirt! I would 
ave bad some rosettes on wy coat-taila, 
while I was about it.” 

** My ooat's quite plain, Miss Cornelia,” 
he meekly remonstrated. 

“Plein! what would you have it?” 
snapped Miss Corny. ‘ Perhaps you covet 
a wreath of embroidery round it, gold 
leaves and scarlet flowers, with a swans- 
down collar? It would be only in keeping 
with that shirt and waistcoat. I might as 
well have gone and ordered a white taria- 
tan dress, looped op with peas, and 
streamed through the town in that guise. 
It would be just as consistent.” 

** People like to dress a little out of com- 
mon at a wedding, Miss Cornelia ; it's only 
respectfal, when they are invited guests.” 

** I don't say people should go to a wed- 
ding in a bop sack. Bat there's a medium. 
Pray do you know your age ’” 

*T am tarned sixty, Mies Corny.” 

** You jast are. Atd do you consider it 
decent for an old man, ng on for 
seventy, to be decorated off an you are 
now? I don't; and so I tell you my mind. 
Why, yonll be the langhing-stock of the 
parish ? Take care the boys don't tie a tin 
kettle to yon |" 

Mr. Dill thought he would leave the sub- 
ject. His own impression was, that he was 
not too fine, and that the parish wonld not 
regard bim as being so; still, be had a 
great reverence for Miss Oorny's jadgment 
and was not altogether easy. He had had 
his white gloves in his hand when he en- 
tered, but he surreptitiously smuggled 
them into his pocket, lest they might of- 
fend. He passed to the subject which had 
bronght him thither. 

** What I came in for. was to offer you 
my con lations on this anspicions day, 
Miss Cornelia. I hope Mr. Archibald and 
his wife, and you, ma'am—” 

** There! you need not trouble yourself 
to go on,” interrupted Miss Corny, hotly 
arresting him. ‘* We want condolence here 
to-day rather than the other thing. I'm 
sure I'd nearly as soon see Archibald go to 
his hanging.” 

**Ob, Mias Corny!” 

**T would ; and you need not stare at me 
as if you were throttled. What business 
be to go and fetter himself with a wife 
? one would have thought he had had 
h with the other. It is as I have 
said; theres a soft place in Archi- 
‘a brain.” 

Old Dill knew there was no ‘‘ soft place” 
in the brain of Mr. Carlyle, but he deemed 
it might be as well not to say so, in Miss 
Uorny's present humor. ‘ Marriage is « 
happy state, as I have heard, ma'am, and 
honorable; and 





ET 


I am sure Mr. Arohi- 

a honorable!" fierce! 
” y! very !" flercely 
cried Mice Cacipla, sarcasm in ber tone. 


** That's past and done with, Miss Corny, 
and none of us need recall it. I bope he 


that he has got ber. 
** Couldnt he!” jerked Miss Gute. 
‘No, ma'am, he could not. Were I 
and wanting « wife, there's no one 
all West Lynne | would so soon look out 
pee hry penory Not that she'd have | 
me; was not speaking in that sense, 
Miss Corny.” 
** It's to be hoped you were not,” retort- | 
ed Miss Corny. ‘“‘ She is an idle, insolent, 
vain fagot, for nothing but her own 
doll's face and for Archibald.” 
‘Ab, well, re ty never mind that; | 
pretty young gi now they are pretty, | 
and aout sabe thete vanity fom then | 
Bhe be s good and loving wife to bim ; 1 | 
knew she will; it is in ber nature; she | 
won't serve him as—as—that cies pore 
unfortunate did.” 


“If I feared she was one to bring shame | 
to bim, as that other did, I'd go into the | 
| eharch this bour and forbid the marriage ; | 
j}and if that didn't do, 'd—I'd—amother 
ber!" shrieked Mise Carlyle. ‘‘ Look at that 
| piece of impudence |” | 
The lest sentence was uttered in a dif. 
| ferent tone, and concerned somebody in 
the street. Mim Carlyle hopped off her | 
obair and strode to the window. Mr. Dill's | 
a tarned in the like direction. 
! ne 
| wparkling, with a coqnettish little bonnet, | 
| trimmed with pink, shaded by one of those 
| Bondesoript articles at present called veils, 
| which article was made of white spotted 
| net, with « pink rache round it, sailed Aty 
| Halltjohn, conceited and foolish and good- 
| looking as ever. Catching sight of Mr. 
Dill, she made him a flourishing and gra- 





cious bow. The courteous old gentleman 
| returned it, and was pounced upon by Miss 
Corny's tongue for his pains. 


| “* Whatever pos you to do that?” 

“Well, Miss Corny, she spoke to me. 
| You saw her.” 

“I saw ber! yes, I did see her, the 
brazen bell.wether! And she saw me, and 
spoke to you in her insolence. And you 
must answer her, in spite of my presence, 


instead of shaking your fist ving her 
& reproving frown. You want a little sharp 
talking to reelf.” 

** Bat, Miss Corny, it's always best to let 
bygones be bygones,” he . “Bhe 
was flighty and foolish, and all that, was 


Afy; bat now that it's proved she did not 
go with Richard Hare, as was suspected, 
and is at present living creditably, why 
should she not be notion’ - 

**If the very deace himself stood there 
with his horns and tail, you would find ex- 
onsen to make for him,’ fired Miss Corny. 
**You are as bad as Archibald! Notice 
Afy Hallijohn ! when she dresses and flirts 
and minces, as you saw her but now! 
What creditable servant would flaant 
abroad in such a dress and bonnet as that? 
with that flimsy gauze thing over her face! 
It's as disreputable as your sbirt-front.” 

Mr. Dill coughed a not wishing 
to renew the point of the shirt-front 
“She is not exactly a servant, Miss Corny, 
she's a lady's maid ; and ladies'.maida do 
dreas outrageously fine. I bad a great re- 
spect for her father, ma'am; never a bet- 
ter clerk came into our office.” 

“Perhaps youll tell me you have a re- 

for ber! The world's being turned 
upside down, I think. Formerly, mistreases 
kept their servants to work ; now, it seems 
they k them for play. She's going to 
St. Jade's, yon may be sure of it, to stare 
at this fine wedding, instead of being at 
home, in a cotton gown and white apron 
making beds. Mrs. Lvtimer must be a 
droll mistress, to give her liberty in this 
way. What's that fly for?” sharply added 
Mies Corny, as one drew up to the office 
door. 

** Fly,” said Mr. Dill, stretching forward 
his bald head. ‘It must be the one I or- 
dered. Then I'll wish you good-day, Miss 

Jorny.’ 

** Fly for you!” cried Miss Corny. ‘* Have 
you got the gout, that you conld not walk 
to St. Jnde's on foot ?” 

‘I am not going to church yet, I am 
going on to the Grove, Miss Corny. 
thonght it wonld look more proper to have 
a fly, ma'am ; more respectfal.’ 

**Not a donbt but you need it, in that 
trim,” retorted she. ‘‘ Why didn't you put 
on pumps, and silk stockings with pink 
dei ? 

He was glad to bow himself ont, she 
kept on #0. Bat he thought he would do 
it with a pleasant remark, to show her he 
bore no ill will. ‘‘ Jast look at the crowds 

uring down, Miss Corny; the charch 
will be as full as it can cram.” 

“IT dare say it will,” retorted she. ‘‘One 
fool makes many.” 

**I fear Misa Cornelia does not like this 


marri any more than she did the last,” 
quoth Mr. Dill to himself as he stepped 
into his fly. ‘‘Sach a sensible woman as 


she is in other things, to be so hitter 

ist Mr. Archibald because he marries! 
It's not like her. I wonder,” he added, bis 
thoughts changing, ‘‘ whether I do look 
fuvolish in this sbirt? I'm sure I never 
thought of decking myself out to appear 
young—as Misa Corny said--I only wished 
to testify respect to Mr. Archibald and 
Mise Barbara; nothing else would have 
made me give five-and-twenty shillings for 
it. Perbaps it's not etiqnette—or what- 
ever they call it—to wear them in a morn- 
ing? ins Corny onght to know; and 
there must certainly be something wrong 
about it, by the way it pat ber up. Well, 
it can't be helped now ; it must go—thore's 
no time to retarn home to change it.” 

Bt. Jade's church was in a cram—all the 
world and his wife had flocked into it. 
Those who conld not get in, took up their 
station in the churchyard and in the road. 

Well, it was a goodly show. Ladies and 
gentlemen as smart as fine feathers could! 
make them. Mr. Carlyle was one of the 
first to enter the church, self possessed and 
calm, the very essence of a gentleman. 
Ob! bat be was noble to look upon ; thongh 
when was he otherwise’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Clitheroe were there, Anne Hare, that was , 
a surprise for some of the gazers, who bad 
not known they were expected to the wed- 
ding. Gentle, delicate Mrs. Hare walked 
up the church leaning on the arm of Sir 
John Dobede, a paler shade than usual on 
her sweet, sad face. ‘‘She's thinking of 
her wretched, ill-doing son,” quoth the 
gossips, one to another. Bat who comes 
in now, with an air as if the whole charch 
belonged to him? An imposing, pompo 
man, stern and grim, in a new flaxen wig, 
and a white rose in his batton-hole. It is 
Mr. Justice Hare, and he leads in one 
whom folks jamp upon seats to get a 
look at. 

Very lovely was Barbara, in her soft, 
white silk robes, and her floating veil. lior 
cheeks, now bloshing rosy red, now pale 
an the veil that shaded them, betrayed 
bow intense was ber emotion. The bride- 
maids came after her with jaunty steps, 
vain in their important office Louisa 
Dobede, Angusta and Kate Herbert, and 
Mary Pinner. 

Mr. Carlyle was already in his place at 
the altar; and as Barbara neared bim, be 
advanced, took ber band and placed her on 
his left. I don't think that it was quite 
nenal; bat he had been married before, 
and ought to know. The clerk directed the 
rest where to stand, and, after some little 
delay, the service proceeded. 

“In spite of ber emotion—and that it was 
great, scarcely to be repressed, none 
could doubt— Barbara made the responses 
bravely. Be you very sure that a woman 








who loves him she is being anited to, wast 
experience this emotion. | 
** Wilt thon have this man to be thy wedded | 
husband, to live together after Goda or- | 
dinance, ip the boly estate of matri- | 
mony?” spoke the Heverend Mr. Little. | 
** Wilt thon obey him, and serve bim, 
love, bonor, and him in sicaness and 
in bealth, and, forsaking all others, mn | 
thee only anto him, so long as ye both shall | 
live?” | 
ad | will.” | 
firmly, impreusively was the | 
answer given. It wasas if Barbara bed in 





ber thoughts one, who had pot ** kept only | cent was perfect, altuough the youu, lady | with ber. 


anto him,” and would prociaim her ows | 





resolution never so to betray him, (od 
helping her. 

The ceremony was very soon over, and 
Barbara, the magto ring npon ber finger, 
and ber arm within Mr. Carlyle’s, was led 
ont to his chariot, now bers: had be not 
jaat endowed ber with his worldly goods! 

The crowds shouted and barr as they 
caught a sight of ber biashiag face, bat 
the carriage was soon clear of the crowd, 
who concentrated their cariosity apon the 


The company were speeding back to the 
Grove to breakfast. Mr. Carlyle, break- 
ing the silence, suddenly tarned to his 
bride and spoke, bis tone impassioned, al 
most unto pain. 

* Barbara, yon will keep your vows to 
me?” 

She raised her shy, blne eyes, so fall of 
love, to his; earnest feeling had broaght 
the tears to them. 

** Always, in the spirit and the letter, 
anti! death shall claim me. So help me 
Heaven !" 

The German watering-places were 
crowded that early autumn. They gener- 
ally are crowded at that season, now that 
the English flock abroad in shoals, like the 
swallows quitting our cold country, to re- 
tarn again sometime. France bas been 
pretty well used up, so now we fall apon 
Germany. Stalkenberg was that year par- 
tioularly fall, for its size—yoau might have 
pat it ia a natebell; and it derived its im- 
portance, name, and most else belonging 
to it, from its lord of the soil, the Baron 
von Stalkenberg. A stalwart old man was 
the baron, with grizzly hair, a grissly 
beard, and manners as loutish as those of 
the boars he hunted. He had four sons, as 
stalwart as bimaelf, and who promised to 
be in time as grizzled. They were all 
styled the Counts von Stalkenberg, being 
distingaished by their (Christian names — 
all aave the eldest son, and he was generally 
called the young baron. Two of them were 
away tame Fay and two, the eldest and 
the youngest, lived with their father in 
the tamblejown castle of NStalkenberg, 
situated about a mile from the village to 
which it gave its name. The young Baron 
von Stalkenberg was at liberty to marry ; 
the three Counts von Stalkenberg were not 
unless they could pick up a wife with 
enough money to keep herself and ber 
busband. In this creed they had been 
bronght np. It was a perfectly anderstood 
creed, and not rebelled against. 

The young Baron nal who 
was only styled young in contradistinotion 
to his father, being in his forty-firat year) 
was famous for a handsome person, and 
for his passionate love of the chase; of 
wild boars and wolves he was the deadly 
enewy. ‘The Count Otto von Stalkenberg 

eleven years his brothers janior) was 
famons for nothing but hia fercely-ringed 
mustache, a babit of eating. and an uudae 
addiction to draughts of Maroobrannen. 
Somewhat meagre fare, so report ran, was 
the fashion in Caatle of Stalkenberg — 
neither the old baron nor his heir cared for 
laxury; therefore Coant von Otto was 
sure lo be seen at the table d bite as often 
as anybody would invite him, and that was 
nearly every day, for the Connt von Stalk- 
enberg was a bigh-sounding title, and his 
baronial father, proprietor of all Stalken- 
berg, lorded it in the baronial castle close 
by, all of which appeared very grand and 
great, and that the English bow down to 
with an idol'’s worship 

Stopping at the Ladwig Bad, the chief 
hotel in the place, was a family of the name 
of Crosby. It consisted of Mr. and Mra. 
Crosby, an only danghter, her governesa, 
and two or three servants. What Mr. 
Crosby bad done to England, or England 
to him, I can’t say, but he never went near 
his vative country. For yoars and years 
he had lived abroad—not in any settled 
place of residence; they would travel 
abont, and remain a year or two in one 
place, a year or two in another, as the 
whim suited them. A respectable, portly 
wan, of qaiet and gentlemanly manners, 
looking as little like one who need be afraid 
of the laws of bis own land as can be. 
Neither is it said or insinnated that he was 
afraid of them. A gentleman who knew 
him had told, many years before, in an- 
swer to a doubt, that Crosby was as free 
to go home and establish bimeelf in a man- 
sion in Piccadilly, as the best of them. 
Bat he had lost fearfally by some rogaish 
scheme, like the South Sea Babble, and 
could not live in the style he once had 
done, therefore preferred remaining 
abroad. Mrs. Crosby was a pleasant, 
chatty woman, given to take ax much 
gayety as she could get, and Helena Cros. 
by was a remarkably fine grown girl of 
seventeen, You might have given her 
some years on it had yon been gnossing 
her age, for she was no child, either in ap 
pearance or manners, and never had been 
She was an heiress, too. An anole had 
left her twenty thonsand poanda, and at 
ber mother’s death, she would have ten 


thoosand more. The Connt Otto von 


Stalkenberg heard of the thirty thousand | 


pounds, and turned his flerce mustache an:! 
bis eyes on Misa Helena. 

** Thirty thoasand poonds and von hand 
some girls! 
himself npon his English. ‘It is 
what I have been seeking after.’ 

He found the rumor tonobing her for 
tane to be correct, and from that time was 
seldom apart from the Crosbys The 
were as pleased to have hin society as he 
was to be in theirs, for waa he not the 
Count von Stalkenberg? And the other 


jast 


visitors at Stalkenberg, looking on with | 


envy, would have given their ears to bv 
honored with a like intimacy. 

One day there thandered down in a ve 
hicle the old Baron von Stalkenbery. The 
old chief had come to pay a visit of core- 
mony to the Crosbya, Avd the host of the 
Ladwig Bad, as be appeared himmcif to 
marsbal this chieftain to their saloon, 
bowed his body low with every ate) 

** Room there, room there, fur the mighty 
Baron von Stalkenberg.” 

The mighty baron had come to invite 
them to a feast at bis castle, where no 
feast had ever been made so grand before 
as this would be; and Otto had carte 
blanche to engage other distingnished so 
journers at Stalkenberg, English, Frenc., 
and natives, who bad been civil to hin. 
Mra. Crosby's head was tarned. 

And now, I axk you, knowing a* you ¢> 
our national notions, was it not envagh to 
tarn it? You will pot, then, be surprised 
to hear that when, some days snbrejuent 
to the feast, the Connt Otto von Staiken 
berg laid bis proposals at Helena’s fect, 
they were not rejected. 

Helena Crosby rushed into ber gv ver 
neas'# room. 

** Madame! madame 
going to be married!" 

Madame lifted her pale, sad face --« very 
sad and pale face was bers. 

** Indeed |" sbe gently uttered 

** And my stadies are to be over from bt 
day. Mauma says so." 

** You are over young to marry, Heleua 

** Now, don't yoo bring tp that, maiden 
It in jast what paps is barping upon, re 
tarned Miss Helena. 

** Ia it to Count Otto?” 
remarked that the governess’s Eoylisb a> 


Iam 


only think 


addressed her as ** Madame. 





’ cogitated he, for he prided | 


And it may be | 


“Connt Otte, of course, Asif I would 
marry anybody elee'” 





* Why do you not like it?” 
** Because [ dont,” was Afys satisfac 


Look at the governess, reader, and see | tory anewer 


whether 
ot . wy 
Vane 
You, the railway ace! lent did that for her, 
and what the accident left andone, grief 
acd remorse accomp'ished. She limps as 


you know ber. Yoo will aay 
Rat you do, for it ia Lady Isabel 


“Do yon know East Lynne?” resumed 
Lady Isabel, her heart beati and her 


Bat how strangely she ia altered! | brain whirling, as she delibera’ how sabe 


could pat all the questions she wished to 


| ask 


she walks, and slightly stoops, taking from | 


her former height. A sear extends from 


gty and summer's dreas, fine and | other carriages that were to follow it. | her chin above ber mouth, completely 


changing the charecter of the lower pirt of 
| ber face, some of ber teeth are missing, 
ieee that she +peaks with a lisp, and the 
| sober bands of ber gray hair—it ia nearly 
silver are confined ander a large and clone 
cap Sue hervelf tries to make the change 
| greater, ao that all chance of being recog- 
pized may be at an end, and for that reason 
|ahe wears disfiguring spectectes, and a 
| broad band of gray velvet, coming down 
low upon her forehead. Her dress, too, is 
| equally disfiguring. Never is she seen in 
|one that fita her person, but in those 
| frightfal “loose jackets,” which mast 
| aurely have been iavented by somebody 
envious of a pretty shape. As to her bon- 
net, it would pat to shame those masque- 
rade things tilted on to the back of the 
head, for it actually shaded her face ; and 
she was never seen ont withont « thick 
| veil. She waa pretty easy apon the score 
of being recognized now; for Mra. Duoie 
and her daughters had been sojourning at 
| Stalkenberg. aud they did not know ber in 
the least. Wao coald know ber? What 
resemblance was there between that gray 
broken.down woman, with ber disfigurio 
marks, and the once lovely Lad ber 
with ber bright color, her beanty, her dark 
flowing onris, and ber agile fynre? Mr. 
Carlyle bimself could pot have told her. 
Bat she was good-looking still, in spite of 
it all, gentle and interesting; and people 
wondered to see that gray fair in one yet 


young. 

She had been with the Croabys going on 
for two years. After her recovery from 
the railway accident, she removed tw a 
qciet town in its vicinity , they wore living 
there, and she became daily governess to 
Helena. The Crosbys were given to ander- 
atand that she was English, bat the widow 
of a Freachman——abe was obliged to offer 
some plansible account. There were no 
references; bat she so won upon their 
esteem as the daily governess, that they 
soon took her into the house. Had Lad 
Isabel surmised that they would be rhe 
ling to #9 conspicaons a spot as an English- 
freqnented German watering place, she 
might have hesitated to acoept the engage 
ment. However, it had been of service 
to her; the meoting with Mra. lacie 
proving that she was altered beyond chance 
of recognition, She coald go anywhere 
now. 

Bat now, about her state of mind’ I 
don't know how to describe it; the vain 
yearning, the inward fever, the rontless 
longing for what might not be. Longing 
for what’ For her children. Ist the 
mother, be she a duchess, or be she an 
apple woman at a stand, be separated for 
awhile from ber children let her anawer 
how sbe yearns for them. She may be 
away on a tour of pleasure for a fow wooks ; 
the longing to nee their little faces again, 
to hear their prattling tongues, to feel 
their soft kisses, is kept under, and there 
may be freqnent messages, ‘ The child- 
rons dear love to mamma," but, aa tho 
weeks lengthen out, the dosira to see 
them again becomes almost irrepressible. 
What mast it bave been then for Lady 
Isabel, who had endured this longing 
for years? Talk of the mal du pays, whioh 
in said to attack the Swins when exiled 
from their country, that is as nothing com 
varod to the heart sickness which clang to 
Vady Isabel. She bad passionately loved 
her children; she bad been anions for 
their welfare in all wa and not the 
least that she had to endare now wan the 
thonght that she had abandoned them to 
be trained by strangers. Would they be 
trained to goodness, to morality, to re- 
ligion? Careless as sho hernelf had once 
been upon these points, she bad learned 
better now. Wonld Isabel grow up to 
indifference, to—-perhaps do as she had 
done? Lady Isabel flang her hands be 
fore her eyes and groaned in angnish. 

It happened that Mra. Latimer, a lady 
living at West Lynne, betook herself about 
that time to Stalkenberg, and with her, 
three partes maid and one part companion, 
went Afy Hallijobn. Not that Afy was ad 
mitted to the society of Mra. Latimer, to 
| sit with her or dine with her, nothing of 
| that, bat she did enjoy more privileges 
} than mont ladies’ -maids do, and Afy, who 
| wan never backward at seiting off her own 
conseqnence, gave ont that she was ‘* oom 
panion.” Mrs. Latimer was an easy wo 
man, fond of Afy. and Afy bad made her 
} own tale good to her respecting the ill na 
tared reports at the time of the murder, 





so that Mra. Latimer looked opon ber ow | Hare 


one to be compassionated. 

Mrs. Latimer and Mra Crosby, whose 
apartments in the hotel j ximed, strack up 
a violent friendabip, the one for the other 
| Ere the former had been a week at the 
Ladwig, they had sworn something lke 
eternal risterhood--as both bad probably 
done fur others fifty times before 
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F LADY IAADEL ANT 


CHAPLEK 
MERTING 
On the evening of the day when Helena 
Crosby communicated hor fatare prospeots 
to Lady Isabel, the latter atrotied ont in 
the twilight and took ber seat on a bench 
in an unfrequented part of the gardens, 
were she was fond of mtting. Now it oc 
earred that Afy, some minnten afterward, 
fonnd herself in the same walk—and a 
very dall one, too, she was thinking 


ri 


** Who's that ” = Afy to herself, her | 


eyes falling npon Lady Inabel. ‘On, it's 
that governess of the Crosbya Sone may 
be known, a half a mile off, by her grand 
mother’s bonnet. lll go and have a chat 
with her” 

Aocordiog!y Afy, who waa never troubled 
with bashfainesa, went ap and reated her 
nelf beside Lady Inmabel. ** (hood evening, 
Madame Vine,” cried she 

| Good evening,” replied Lady Isabel 
coartecasly, not baving the least idea of 
who Afy might be 

** You don't know me, I fancy,’ puraned 
Afy, so gathering from Lady Iaatel « looka 
*T am companion to Mra Latimer; and 
she is spending the evening with Mr« 
Crosby. Preciona dail, this Stalkenberg 


' © Deo you think so?" 


“Tt in for me Tcan't spoak (ierman 
or French, and the opper attendants of 
families here can't, most of them speak 
English. I'm sure I go about like an owl 
able to do nothing bat stere 1 was wick 
enough to come here, bat Id rather be 
back at Weet Lynne, qoiet ae it 14 

Lady !sab | bad not been encouraging 
ber companion, either by words or man 
ner, but tue last sentence cansed ver heart 
to bean! within her. ( ontrol Lervelf as 
she would. she could not 4 tite hide her 
feveriah interest 


** Do you come frog Woet Lynne? 
“You Horrnd place’ Mr. Latimer 
| 00k a bouse there soon after 1 went to live 
Id rather «bed tawen ‘tt at 


| Botany Bay 


| 





| legacy in ber will. I lived two yours with taken away 


“1 onght to know it,” returned Afy 
“My own «ister, Mies Hallijobn, is head 
maid there Why, do you Secs it, Ma | 
dame Vine?” 

Lady leabel hesitated , she was deliberat. | 
ing upen her auewer 

“Some years ago I was staying in the 
neighborhood for a little tim “abe said. | 
“IT should like to hear of Carlyles 
again, they were a nice family.” 

Afy toased her head. 

“‘Ab' bat there have been changes since 


that. I dare say knew them in the 
time of Lady Isabel ? | 
Another pause. 
** Lady Isabel? Yes, she was Mr. Car. 
lyle's wife.” 


** And a nice wife she made him,” ironi- 
cally rejoined Afy. “ You mast have heard 
of it, Madame Vine, anless you lived ina 
wood, She eloped; abanjoned him and 
her children.” 

** Are the obildren living ?" 

** Yea, poor things, Bat the one's on its 
road to the charehyard if ever I saw 
th ’ 4 pu yet. Joyoe, that's 
my sister, in in a flaring temper when I 
say it. She thinks it will got at again.” 

ady lnabel ier bandkerohief 
across her moist brow 

** Whioh of the obildren is it?" she faint- 
ly asked. ‘‘ Inabel ?” 

** Inabel'” retorted Afy. ‘‘ Who's Isabel ?” 

‘The eldest child, I mean; Miss Isabel 
Carlyle.” 

“ There's no Isabel. There's Lucy, She's 
the only danghter.” 

** When when-—I know them, there was 
only one dangbter, the other two were 
boys; I remember quite well that she was 
called Isabel.” 

“Stay,” anid Afy; ‘now you speak of 
it, what was itthat I heard? It was Wil 
son told told me, I recollect —ahe's the 
narse. Why, the very night that his wife 
went away, Mr. Varlyle gave orders that 
the ohild in fatare shonld be called L roy, 
her second name. No wonder,” added 
Afy, violently indignant, ‘that he coald 
no longer endare the sound of ber mother's, 
or aaffer the child to bear it.” 

**No wonder,” murmared Lady Isabel. 
** Whiob child is it that's ill?” 

** It's William, the oldeat boy. He ia not 
to say ill, bat he is as thin as « herring, 
with an unnaturally bright look on bi 
cheeks, and a glaze apon Lie eyes. Joyooe 
says his cheeks are no brighter than his 
mother's were, but I know better. Folks 
in health don't have those brilliant colors.” 

‘Did youever see Lady Isabel?” abe 
asked, in a low tone 

**Not I," retarned Afy, ‘I should have 
thought it demeaning. One does not care 
to be brought into contect with that sort 
of miadoing lot, you know, Madame Vine.” 

‘There was another one, a little boy, 
Arobibald, I think his name was. Is he 
woll ?” 

** Oh, the troublesome youngster! he is 
as sturdy asa Turk. No fear of hia going 
into a consumption. Ile is the very image 
of Mr. Carlyle, in that obild. I aay, 
thongh, mad yy ti 1 Afy, chang 
ing the sabject unceremoniously, ‘if you 
were stopping at Weat Lynne, perbaps you 
heard some mischief making stories oon 
corning mo?” 

“I believe I did hear your name men 
tioned. IL oannot charge my memory now 
with the particulars,” 

“My father was mardered—you must 
have beard of that?" 

** You, I recollect so far.” 

“He was murdered by a chap called 
Richard Ilare, who decamped instanter. 
Perhaps you know the Hares also? Well, 
directly after the funeral I left West 

Lynne; I could not bear the place; and | 
stopped away. And what do you suppose 
they said of me? -that I had gone after 
Kichard Hare. Not that I know they wore 
saying it, or I shoald pretty soon have 
been back and given them the length of 
my tongne. Bat now, I jnst ask you, ava 
lady, Madame Vine, whether a more in 
famons accusation was ever pitched apon / ' 

** And you had not gone after him ’' 

**No; that I swear,” passionately re 
tarned Afy. ‘* Make myself a companion 
of my father's murderer! If Mr. (aloraft, 
the hangman, finished off a few of those 








heart. Bat for that delectable ‘loose 
femmes, Afy might have detected her 
~eom rise and fell. Bhe steadied her 


Yotoe suMolently to peak 

“Did he marry Barbara Hare 

" You may take your osth of that,” said 
Afy. “If folue tell trae, there were love 
scenes between them before he ever 
thought of Lady Isabel. 1 had that from 
Wilson, and she ought to know, for she 
lived at the Hares’ Another thing ie said 

only you mast jast believe one word of 
Weat Lynne talk, and disbelieve ten —that 
if Lady Isabel had not died, Mr. Carlyle 
never would have married again, he had 
scruples, Half a dozen were given to him 
by rt, Louisa Dobede for one, and 

ary Pinner for another, Kuch nonsense’ 
folke might have made enre it woald be 
Barbara Hare. There's a baby now.” 

** Ie there!” was the faint anewer. 

“A beantifal boy, three or four months 
old. Mra. Carlyle is not a little proad of 
bim, She ps her hasband 

** Ia abe kind to the first children ?" 

‘For all [kaow. I don't think she haa 
mach to do with them. Archibald is in the 
nursery, and the other two are mostly with 
the governess.” 

* in @ governess?" 


be married ; Joyoe 
* Are you maob at East Lynne ’” 
Afty shook her head. “I am not goi 
l 


and she resents it. No such a great oatch, 
I'm eure, that Diok H even if he had 
gone on right,” contin Afy, 
after the example of the for, looking at the 


anattainable g . “He had no brains 
to speak of ; what he bad were the 
color of a k's tail green.” 


** | wonder,” oried the governess, ‘‘ how 
the tidings of Lady lIeabel's death were re- 
ooived at Kast Lynne?” 

“I don't know anything about that. 
They held it an a jabilee, I should may, and 
wot all the belle in the town to ring, and 
feasted the men upon of matton aad 
onion sanoe afterward. should, I know. 
A brute animal, deaf and damb, sach asa 
oow ora , olings to ite offapring, bat 
she abandoned hers. Are you going in, 
Madame Vine?" 

“T mast go in now. Good evening to 


you, 

She had sat till she could sit no : 
her very heart strings were wrang, abe 
might not rise up in dshenee of herself 
Defence? Did not deserve more, ten 
thousand times more reproach than had 
met her ears now? This girl did not aay 
of her half what the world mast say. 

To bed at the neual time, bat not to 
sloop. What she had heard only increased 
her vain, insensate longing. A step-mother 
at East Lynne, and one of ber children 
gliding on to death! Ob! to be with them! 
to nee them once again! To parchase that 
boon, she wonld willingly forfeit all the 
reat of her existence. 

Her frame waa fevered; the bed was 
fevered , and she rose and the room. 
‘This state of mind woald inevitably Lring 
on bodily illness, bly an attack of the 
brain. She drea that; for there was 
no telling what she might reveal in her de. 
liriuam. Hor temples were throbbing, her 
heart was beating, and she onoe more 
threw herself apon the bed, and pressed 
the pillow down apon ber forehead. There 
in no donbt that the news of Mr. Uarlyle's 
marriage helped greatly the excitement. 
Mhe did not pray to die, bat she did wish 
that death might come to ber. 

What wonold have been the ending is 
impossible to say, bat a strange tarn in 
affairs came; one of those wonderfal oo- 
incidences sometimes, bat not often, to be 
metwith. Mra. ('rosby appeared in Madame 
Vine's rooma after breakfast, and gave Ler 
an account of Helena's projected marriage 
Nhe then apologized | the real ubject of her 
visit) for dispensing so summarily with 
madame's servioos, bat had reason to bope 
that she ocoald introduce her to another 
sitaation. Would matame have any ob 
jection to take one in Eugland? Madame 
was upon the point of replying that she 
sboald not choone to enter one in England, 
when Mra, Crosby stopped ber, saying she 
would call in Mra. Latimer, who ounlkd tell 
her abont it better than she could 

Mra. Latimer came in, all eagerness and 





Woat Lynne scandal monger, it might be 
a warning to the others. [#aid me to Mr | 
Carlyle.” | 

*'To Mr. Carlyle,” repeated Lady Isabel, 
hardly conscious that ahe did repeat it | 

* He laughed, | remember, and said that | 
would not stop the scandal, The only one | 
who did not misjadge we was himself; be | 
did not believe that I waa with Richard | 
bat he waa over noble jadging, was | 
Mr. Carlyle.’ | 

‘*T suppose you were in a situation 7 

Afy ¢onghed. 

“To be sure More than one I lived 
as companion with an old lady who av | 
valued me that rhe left me a handsome 


the Connteas of Mount Bevern * 
* With the (vantens of Monit Severn! 


| echoed Lady Isabel, surprised into the re 


| 
| 


| 


she wan related to 
At least Lord Monat 


mark. “ Why, she 
Mr. Carlyle « wife 
Hevern was.’ 

“Of coarse, everybody knows that. I 
was living there at the time the brainess 
happene:| Dido t the countess oall Lady 
Inabel to pieces’ She and Misa Levinson 
naed to mit, cant, cant, all day over it 
Ob, Lassare you I know all about it, jast 
as much as Joyce did. Have you got the 
headache, that you are leaving on your 
band ’ 

** Headache 


and heartache both,’ she 


| might have answered. 


' Vine 


Mins Afy resumed 

“So, after the flattering compliment 
Weat Lynne had paid me, yon may jadge 
1 was in vo barry to go back to it, Madame 
And if [had not found that Mra 
Latimers promised to be an exvellent 


| place, I should have left it, rather than be 


| marshalled there 


Bat [have lived it down 
I shonld lite to hear any of them fibbing 
against me now. Duo you koow that blessed 
Mins Corny ’ 

‘I have seen ber 

‘She shakes her head and makes eyes at 
me stil, Hat so abe would at an anyel. ea 
croas grained old ecckatoo '* 

‘Ta she atill at Fast Lyune 

“Not she, indeed. There wonld be 
drawn battles between ber and Mra (Car 
lylo, 1f she were 

A dart, as of an ice bolt, seemed to ar 
rest the blood in Lady Inabol « veins 

** Mra. Carlyle’ she faltered. ** Who is 
Mra Carlyle ’ 
“Mr. Carlyles wife) Who shonld she 
be 

The rnshing blood leaped on now, fast 
and flery 

** I did not know be bad warried again 

* He has been married now ob, getting 
on for Ofteen months, « twelvemouth last 
Jane I went to the charch to see thew 
married. Wasn't there a cram’ Sbe looked 
beantifal that day 

Lady Isabel laid her 


hand apon her 


volubility. 

“Ah, my dear madame,” she exclaimed, 
“yon would be fortanate indee! if you 
were to get into this famil The niceat 
poople they are, he so liked and respect 
od, she so pretty and engaging. A most 
desirable situation, tou, treated as a lady, 
and all things comfortable There's only 
one paopil, a girl, one of the little boys, I 
believe, goon in for an hour of two, bat 
thata not much, and the salary’ seventy 
guiness. They are friends of mine. the 
Carlylen wach a beantiful pace they live 
at Kast Lynne 

Tho Carlyles! 
news there’ Lady 


Fast I 
Inabels 


none’ (b> pover 


brealu waa 


“They aro parting with their gover 


ness, oontinaed Mra. Latimer, ‘and, when 
| was there, a day or two before | «tarted 
on my toar to Germany, Mra Carlyle aaid 
to me, ‘Ll auppome you could not pick as 


up @ desirable governess for Lacy one 
who i4 minatross of Frenoh and (i orman 
She spoke in a half | skiag tone, bat I feel 
sare that were I to write word | bad found 
one desirable, it wonld give her pleasnre 
Now, Mra Croahy tella me your French 
in {nite that of a native, Madame Vine, 
that you read and speak German weil, and 
that your musics abilities are eroellent. I 


think you would be jast the one to anit 
and I Lave no donbt L coald yet you the 
silnalion What do you aay’ 


What could she say? Her brain was in 


a whirl 


Tam antions to tad you one if I can, 
pat in’ Mra Crosby “We have been 
much pleased with you, and I shonld like 
you to be desirably placed. Aa Mra Lati- 


mor ia ao kind as to interest herself, it ap 
pears to me an opportanity that shoald pot 
be ‘i .insed 

‘Shall | write to Mra. Carlyle? 
Mrs. Latimer 

Lady Isabel roused herself, and so far 
cleared her intellects as to anderstand and 
answer the question ‘* Perhaps you q@ill 
kindly give me nontil to morrow morning 
to consider of it? Thad not intended to 


re) oined 


take a situation in England ” 
A battle she had with hers«lf thatday. At 
ove moment it seemed to her that Provi 


lence mast have placed this opportaaity in 
her way that she might see her children in 
ber desperate longing at another, a voive 
appearet to whisper that it was a wily, 
faugervas temptation fing across her 
path, one which it was her daty to resist 
aud thee from. Then came another phase 
of the pictare how shon!d she bear to see 
Mr. Carlyle the busbaud of another ?—to 
live in the same bouse with them, to wit. 
hems bia attentions, possibly Lis caresses’ It 
right be diMcult, bat she coulf force and 
sohool ber beart  ondarance. bad she not 
resolved, ip ber first bitter repentance, to 
take up her crows daily, and bear it? No; 
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het own feelings, let them be wrong af 
they would, stoald not prove the cbetecle 
P vewing came, and abe bad pot decided 
Bie passed another night of pein, of rest 
leeenees, of longing for ber children, thie 
intense bonging eppeared to be overmeas. 
tering all ber powers of mind and body 
‘The tom ptation at length pre ved too strong | 
the projet beving been placed before ber 
cuvetons eyes, could pot be relingnished, 
and sbe Gpailly resolved to go. ‘ What ie 
it that eoald keep me ewny ! abe argoed 
“Toe dread of discovery! Well, if that 
ones Ht met, they conld pot hang me or 
bull me Deeper bumilistion then ever 
would te my portion shes they drive me 
from Lest Lyone with abhorrence and ig- 
poming, ae @ soldier ie drammed ont of 
bis regiment bat I could tear thet as I 
wu ost bear the rest. and I can shrink ander 
ome bedge and lay myelf down to die 
Hawmilietion for me’ No I will net pat 
that in cComparioon with seciog end being 
with me children 

Mre Latimer wroteto Mra Carlyle She 
hed met with e governess, one desiralle in 
every wey, eho cvnld pot fail to wait ber 
views precisely, She wae e Mademe \ ine, 
Piogtteh by birth, bat the widow of «a 
Frevebmen  « Protestant, a thorvauh gen 
tlewoman, an «Mivent hngulet end musi 
cian, and competent to ber duties ia all 
were Mere Crosby, with whom she hed 
lived teo years, regarded her asa treasare 
end wonld pot beve parted with her bat for 
Helenas marrisge with « German noble 
men “You mast pot mind ber appear 
ence, went on the letter ‘She in the 
oddest. looking person wear epectacies 
cops, enormons bonnets, and has « great 
soar op her month and chin, aod though 
she cant be more than thirty, her hair i# 
grey abe te aleo slightly lame Tut, an 
derstand you, she is « ledy with it all, and 
looks one ” 

When thie description reached Fast 
Lynne, Narbera lang hed at It ae abe read it 
alood to Mr Carlyle He laughed aleo 

“Tt te well governesses are not chosen 
acoording to their looks,” be sail, ‘or I 
fear Madame Vine would stand bul « poor 
chance 

They resolved to engage her, and word 
went back to thet effect 

A atrangely wild tamenlt filed Lady Iva 
helebosom She first of oll hanted her 
luggage over, ber derk, everything be 
longing to ber, lest any mark on linen | 
might be there, which oonld give a olue to | 
ber former self The balk of her luguege 
tewalned at laris, wareboused ebere it 
hed been sent ere she quitted Grenoble 
Bhe neat saw to her wardrobe, making it 
still more unlike anything she bad used to 
wear, ber caps, save that they were sia ple, 
and Btted clomely to the face, nearly rivalled 
those of Mina Carlyle Her banderiting 
the had been striving for two years to 
change the character of, and bad so far | 
snocesded that pone would vow take it for 
Lady leabel Vanes But ber hand shook 
as she wrote to Mra Carlyle who had 
written to ber Khe she writing to Mr | 
Carlyle'a wife’ and in the oapecity of a) 
subordivate’ Hlow would she like to live | 
with ber as @ eaburdinate’ a servant it) 
may be raid shere she bad once reigned, 
the idol red lady?) Bho minet bear that, as, 
the must beer all else Hot tears came | 
inte ber eyes, wih a gash, as they fell on 
the signature *' Harbara Carlyle 

All ready, she sat down and waited the 
sigual of departare , but that waa not to be 
det. It was floelly arrange d that she should 
trevel to Eogland and to Weet Lynne with 
Mie Letimer, and that lady wonid not re 

turn opti) October, Lady Isabel oould 
only foid ber haude and atrive for patience | 

Hat the day did come it actually did, 
and Mre Latimer, Lady Isabel aud Afy 
quitted Stalkenterg, Mra Latimer would 
ouly trav! slowly, and the impatient, fe 
vered women thought the journey would 
Dever end 

* You bave been informed, I think, of 
the position of these unhappy children that 
oo are going to,” Mre Latimer observed 
te her one dey. “You must pot speck to | 
them of their mother. She left thew 

en 

"It te Dever well to speak to obildren of | 
& mother who bas disgraced them Mr | 
Carlyle eonld not bhe ut, and | dare sey | 
they are taught to forget ber, and to re 
gerd Mra. Carlyle as their only mother.” 

Hier sothing beart bad tu assent tu all 

lt wae a figpy afternoon, gray with the 
coming twilight, eben they arr. ved at Weet 
Lycue. Mra, Latimer, beheving the gover 
bese waa en Duvice in Poglend, kindly pat 
her inte e fly, aud told the driver bis deats 
bation = “Aa revoir, madame, she said, 
‘ard good lack to you } 

Ooce more she was whirling along the 
fewiliar road She saw Justice Hares 
house, she see other marks hich ehe huew 
well, and once more abe sae East Lyune, 
the dear old house, for the fy bad turned 
into he avenue. Lights were woving in the 
Sindows, 1 lowked gay and cheerful, a 
contrast to ber Her beart wee sick with 
(ipectation, ber Uroet was beating . and 
ae the man thundered up with a! the force 
of Lis ane botre, and balted at the steps, 
ber wight momentanly left ber Would 
Mr Uariyle come tw the tly to hand her 
oul! She wrbed she hed pever ander 
tehen the project, pow, in the depth of 
ber fear and agitation, The hell door was 
flung open, aud there gushed forth a blaze 
of light 

luet@o men-ecrvants stood there The 
ore rewaiie! in the bell, the other ad 
vanced to the chaise He aasisted Lady 
Jeeta! to alight, aud then busied biawelf 
ith the loggepe As she aecetded tu the 
ball she reoogtized old Peter Strat ge, 
lndeed, did it seem net to wey, © How are 
you, Peter? batto meet hia, ase strane 
eer) bot @ moment she was at « lowe for 
words what should she say «16 ack, com 
ing to ber own bome! Her manuer was 
em barrassed. ber voice low 

‘be Mee ( aplyle within ! 

Vea, ma em 

Ai thet moment Joyce came forward to 
fece ve ber 

Jt we Medeme Vine, I believe,” she re 
epect'ally said ‘ Vlease to step this way, 
wedame 

hat Lady leate! lingered im the bail, 
Ostensibly to see that her bores came in 
Tight- Su pben wae bringing them op then 

reality to gatber a short respite, for 
doyoe might be shout to asber her inte the 
preeetce of Mr and Mra Carlyle. 

Juyoe, bowever, did nothing of the sort 
Bhe merely cunducted ber to the gray par 
hor, A Gre was Larning im the grate, lowk 
tag cheerful on the autuan bight 

‘Tow i your sitting room, medame 
What «ill you please to take! | will order 
it bromget im elle 1 show you your bed 
amber.” 





“A cap of toa,” anewered Lady leabel. 
* Tea, and sume o1i meat,” » 

Jeyor. Bat Lady laste! interrupted ber. 
* Kothing bat tea, and « lutle ould 
4. yoe repg the tril, ordered the refreab-. 

ment to be made ready, eed then pre 

ceded Lady leabel up-eteira, On she ful 
lowed, ber beart 


f 


room stoud of< nb, 
end she plapoed in with a yearning look. No, 
peveruste, ev veracre could M be bers, 


| came into ase at Hest Lynne 


a 
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tion, let ber do thie work well, and the! “That certainly is the pony carriage,” DESPERATE ADVENTURE OF A 


she bed pat it from ber by ber own free sot 
and deed. Nt less comfortable did it look 
pew than in former days, bat i| bed peaned 
inte another's cooapancy. The fire threw 
ite bless on the farnitare. There were the 
little orpements om the large dressing 
tetde, as they used to be in her time; and 
the oat glass of crystal easence buttles was 
glittering in the Grelight. On the sofa ley 
a shew! ead « book, aad on the bed « silk 
dress, as if thrown there after being telhen 
off. No, those roome were pot for ber 
now, and she followed Joyce op the other 
staircase, The bedroom she wee shown 
to wee commodions and well farnished It 
wes the one Mae Carlyle bad cooupied 
when she lesbel, bad beep taken « bride, 
to Rest Lynne, t b that ledy bad sulse 
, rood quitted it for one on the lower 

vor, Joyoe pat down the waslight she 
carried, etd looked roan 

*Woald you like « fire lighted bere, 
madame, for to night? Pethaps it will feel 
weloome after travelling ~ 

* Oh, no, thank you, was the anawer 

Btephen, with somebody te help hia, 
wee bringing up the laggage Joyoe di 
rected him where tu place it, telliog bim 
to anoord the bores Thet done, the man 
left the room, and Joyce turned to Lady 
Ieabel, who had stood like @ statae, never 
so much as atlempting to remove ber 
bonne t. 

* Can Ide anything for you, wadame ? 
abe asked 

Lady Inabel declined Io these ber first 
momenta of arrivel she wae dreading de 
tection bow wasit pomsitle that she shoald 
not? and she feared Joyce's keen eyes 
more, perbaps, than she feared any others 
Khe was only wishing that the girl would 
ge down 

* Bhoald vou wa t any one, please to 
ring, and Hannah will come op, said 
Juyoe, preparing to retire “'She ia the 
maid eho waits apon the gray parlor, aud 
will do anything you like up here’ 

Joyoe bad quitted the room, and Laty 
Teabel hed got her bonnet off, when the 
door opened again. She hastily thrust it 
on, somewhat after the fashion of Kichard 
Hares rushing ov hie hat aod fale 
whiskers It was Juyoe 

* Do you think yon shall fod your way 
down alone, madame '' 

* Yea, I can do that,” she anewered 


| Find ber way tn that house’ 


Lady Isabel slowly took her things off 
What was the use of lingering’ she wust 
meet their eyes, sooner of later, Thongh, 
in trath, there wae little, if any, fear ofher 
detection, so effectually was » oA dingaine:| 
by natures altering hand, or by arte = It 
was with the otmost diMoculty she kept 
trangail Had the tears onoe burst forth 
they would have gone on to hysterion, with 


out the poasbility of control, The coming 
home again to Best Lynne! Ob, it was 
indeed a time of agitation, terril'e, 


painful agitation, and none can wonder 
at it) Shall I tell you what she did? 
You, I will at the expense of your ridicule 
Khe knelt down by the bed and prayed for 
ovnrage to go through the task she bad un 
derteken, prayed for self-control even 
she, the siafal, who bad «aitted that be ue 
ander ciroumstances go nétorious Hat I 
am hot eure that thie mode of retarn to it 
wee an cipedition preeinely caloulated to 
call down a blessing 

There was poet once for lingering longer, 
and she descended, the werlight in her 
hand. Everything was ready in the gray 
parlor, the tea tray on the table, the suall 
urp bissing away, the teacaddy in pros 
imity to it. A silver rack of dry toast, 
batter, and a hot mi Mn, covered with a 
smell ativer cover The things were to ber 
sight as old faces, the rack, the small 
cover, the butter dish, the tea service. she | 
remewbered them all, Not the arm a 
copper one she hed no recollection of 
that. It had possibly been booght for the 
use of the governess, when a governess | 
Oould she 
have given herrelf leisure to reflect on the 


| matter, she might bave told, by the signe | 
observable in the abort period abe had been Lelicving Madame Vine had but asked the | then : 


in the house, that governesses at I sat Lynne 
were regarded an gentlewomen treated 
well and liberally Yea, for East Lynne 
owned Mr Carlyse for ite master. 

Bhe made the tea, and sat down with 
what appetite she might. Her brain, her 
thonghbts, all in a chavs together, She won 


dered whether Mr and Mra. Carlyle were | 


she wondered in what part of 
children, She heard 


at dinner 
the house were the 
belle ring pow and then, she heard ser 


over, sbe rang ber oen. 

A peat looking, good tempered maid ao 
ewered it, Hennah, who, as Joyoe had in 
formed ber, waited opon the gray parlor 
and wae at ber, the governess a, expecial 
command. She took away the things, and 
then Lady Isabel sat on alone. For how 
long she scarcely knew, when a sound 
cansed ber beart to beat as if it would 
baret ite bounds, and she started from her 
chair like ope who bas received an elevtric 
shock 

It was nothing to be startled at either 
for ordinary people, for it waa bat the 
eoond of obildren« votoen Her obildren | 
were they beivg bronght in to ber’ Sue 
preased ber hand upou ber heaving bosom 

No, they were bat traversing the ball 
and the votoes faded away ap the wide 
staircase § = l'erbaps they had been in to 
deasert, as in the old times, and were noe 
going op to bed. She looked at ber new 
watoh  balf past seven 

Her new wateh The old one bad been 
changed away for it All ber trinkets bad 
been likewise parted with, sold or ex 
changed away, leat they sbhoold be reo 
higed at Rest Liune Nothing whatever 
bad she bept, ero pt her mothers minis 
tare and the small gelden crome, set with 
ite seven emeralda Have you forgotten 
that cross? Perancte Levison sccidentally 
broke it for ber the first time they ever 
met If abe bad looked upon the breaking 
of Ubet cross, which ber mother bad en 
jotped ber to set ench store by, as an evil 
owen, at the time of the aocident, bow a« 
fally bad the subs. vent events seemed to 
bear ber fancy ont!) These two articles, the 
wipiatare and the cross, abe could Lot 
bring ber mind to part witb, She hed 
sealed them up, and placed them ia the 
remvtest spot of ber dressing case away 
from all onance of pablio view. Deter en 
tend 

‘My mistress says, wa'am, she would 
he gled to eee you, if you are not too tired. 
Will you please to walk lato the drawing 
room |” 


other, far wore dreadful 


| tade, she set bim right, and promoanced it 
a la mode fren. sine. 

** Madame Veen, ma'am,” quoth Peter 
to his mistress, as be ushered in Lady 
Leatel 

Tee old familiar drawing-room; ite 
large, handsome proportions, ite well ar 
ranged farnitere, ite bright chandelier | 
| Mt all came beck to her with « heart sick 
pees. No lounger ber drawing room, that 
she should take pride io it she bad flang 
it away from ber when she flang away the 
reset 

Heated ander the blaze of the chandelier 
was Harbere, Not « day older did she 
look than when Lady Isabel bad frat seen 
her at the churchyard gates, when she bed 
inquired of ber bashbend who was that 
pretty girl, “ Barbera Hare,” be an 
ewered. Ay. Bhe was Harpara Hare then, 
bat now she was lierbare Carlyle; and abe 
she, who bad been I nate! Carlyle, wae 
lnabel Vane again? Ob woe! woe! 

luetpresstily more beantifal looked Bar 
bare then Lady Isabel bad ever seen her 
of elee abe fancied it. Her evening dress 
wan of pale shy blue no other ovlor enited 
Harbara so well, and there was no other 
she wasno fond of and on her fair neck 
wase gold chain, eod on ber armas were 
wold braceleta, Her pretty featares were 
attractive as «ver her cheeks were 
flasbe!, ber blae eyes sparkled, and ber 
light bar was moh aud ebondant. A eon 
trast, ber hair, to that of the worn woman 
opposite to ber, 

Harbera came forward, her 
stretched out with a kindly greeting. 

“I hope you are bot very muck tired 
after your journey?” 

Lady leatel murmured semetbing—ahe 
did not know what and pasbed the obair 
wet for ber as much as possible toto the 
shade % 

* Yon are not ill, are you? attered Bar 
bara, noting the intensely pale face- a» 
mach as could be seen of it for the cap and 
the spectacles 

‘Not ill, wae the low anawer 
little fat gued 

** Would you prefer that I apoke with 
you im the morning’ You woald lke, 
possibly, to retire to bed at once 

Hat thin Lady Ieabel declined. Better 
get the interview over by canclolight than 
by daylight, 

* Yun look ao very palo, 
might be ul.” 

"Tam generally pale; sometimes re 
markably eo, bat my bealih is good.” 

** Mes. Latimer wrote os word that you 
would be quite sure to wait oa,” freely 
spoke Barbara, “I bope you will; and 
thet you may find your residence here 
agreeable. Have yon lived mach in Rog 
laud 

** Ia the early portion of my life.” 

** And you have lost your husband and 
children ¢ Stay. I beg your pardon if | 
au) making @ mistake; 1 think Mra, Lati 
mer did mention children.’ 

** L bave loet them, was the faint, quiet 
Teaponse 

* Ob, bat it most be terrible grief when 
children die '" exclaimed Durbara, o asping 
ber hands in emotion ‘1 woald bot lone 
wy bebe for the world! I could not part | 
with tim’ 

lerrible grief, aud bard to bear,” out 
warily aasented Lady Isabel. Bat in her 
heart she was thinking that death was not 
the worst hind of parting. There was an 
Mra. Oarlyle 
Legan to speak of the children she waa to | 
take charge of 
* You are no doubt aware that they are | 
not mine, Mra. Latimer would tell you 
They are the obildren of Mr. Carlyle's first 
wife. 
‘And Mr. Carlyle's,” interrapted Lady | 
Isabel. What in the world had made her | 
put in that? She woodered herself, the | 
mwoment the words were out of her mouth | 
A scarlet streak flashed ber cheeks, and | 
she remembered that there wast be no | 
speaking Qpon impulse at East Lynne, 
* Mr. Carlyle's of coarse,’ said Barbara, | 


band 


“only a 


I feared you 


| 


question, * Their position—the girls par. | 


tioularly ie a acd ve, for their mother left 
them. Ob, it was a sbocking basiness” | 

** She in dead, | hear,” saul Lady Isabel, 
boping to turn the tmmediate point of oon. 
versation. Mra, Carlyle, however, oon- 
tinned, as though she bed pot beard ber 

** Mr Carlyle married Lady Isabel Vane, 
the Iate Lord Mount Severn's danghter 
She was attractive aud beentifol, but | do 
not fancy she cared very much for ber hua: | 


| 


| vante oruse and recross the ball, Her weal band. However that may bave been, she | bo baby of pearly six montba old ever did 


trav away from bim 

** Tt wan very sad, observed Lady Isabel, 
fecling that she was expected to sey some 
thirg. Hesides she had ber role to play 

‘mead? It wes wicked-— it wan infamous,” | 
returned Ara. Oerlyle. giving way to some 
exocttement “Of all men living, of all | 
hasbards, Mr Carlyle least deserved such | 
arequitel You will aay eo when you come | 
to kuow bim, And the affair altogether | 
was a mystery, for it never was observed | 
or suspected by any one, that Lady Inatel | 
evtertained a liking for another. It was | 
France Levison she eloped with Sir 
Francis be is now. He had been staying at 
Lest Lynne, bat po one detected any un- 
due intimacy betecen them, not even Mr 
Carlyle Tobia, as to others, ber conduct 
must always remain a mystery. 

Medame Vine apprared to be occnpied 
sith ber epectec'os, setting thom straight 
Harbara conunned 

* Of course the diagrace is reflected on | 
the children, and always will be, the shame 
of baving a divorced mother 

‘Ie abe not dead! iaterrapted Lady 
laabel 

“Sue ia dead. Ob, yea. Bat they will 
pot be the less pointed at, the girl espe 
otally, as leway. Laoey ell ide to their uo 
ther bow aud then in tueir conversation, 
Wilson tella me, bat | woald recommend 
you, Madame Vine, not to enoourage them 
in that. Tuey bed better forget ber 

“Me Carlyle would naturally wish them 
to do sv. j 

** Most certainly There is litte doubt 
that Mr. Carlyle would blot out all reel. 
lection of ber, were t poemble. Bat an. | 
fortanat ly she was the children « wother, 
and, for that, there is no help. | trast you 
will be able to inetd principles into the 
little girl which will Reep ber from a like 
fate.” 

~ L will try,” amewered Lady leabel, with 
more fervug than she b d yet apokon. © Do 
vou bave the obildren mack with you, may 
I ipqaire?” 

No | never was fond of being troubled 


A mist swam before ber eyes Wassbe | «ith children. When my owe grow ap 


about to enter the presence of Mr Car 


into childbood I shall deem the narsery 


lye? bad the moment really come? She | and the soboul room the Otter p ace for 


| never theu .bt to go ont as a governess,” 


| everything, she decided ; and what on earth 


| Wilaoa, her investigation being c oncladed | it was proving, than anything she bad 


puree can attend to the rest. A child sbould cried Barbara, bending ber ear again. ** If 


never hear eangbt from ite mothers lipe «0, bow very early Mr. Carlyle ic home! | 


bat persuasive gentleness, and thie be Yea, I am sure it is the sound of the 
comes impossible, if she is very much with | wheels ” 
her children.” | How Lady Isabel sat she scarcely knew ; 

Lady lnabel silently assented. Mra. Car- how she concealed ber trepidation she 
lyle's views were correct ones | Bever would know. A pause; an entrance 

“When I first came to East Lynne, I to the ball; Barbara, baby in arma, ad- 
foond Mise Manning, the governess, was vanced to the drawing room door, and « 
doing everything necessary for Mr. Oar. | tall form entered. Once more Lady Isabel 
lyles children in the way of the training was in the presence of her sometime bas- 
that I speak of,” resumed Barbara. * Sbe | band. 
had them with ber for a short period every He did not perceive that any one was 
morning, even the little one. I saw that it present, and he bent bis head and fondly 
wes all right, therefure did not interfere. kissed bia wife. Isabel's jealous eves were 
Hinoe she left—it is pearly a month now— | tarned apon them. She saw Barbara's 
I have taken them myself. We were sorry passionate lingering kies in retarn, be 
to part with Mies Manning ; she enited very rd ber fervent, whispered greeting, 
weil, Bat she bas been long engaged, it “* My darling!” and she watebed him tarn 
torne out, to an: Moer inthe navy, acd pow to press the same fond kisses on the rosy, 
they ate to be married. Yon will have the open lips of bis obild. Isabel flung her 
ent re charge of the little girl. sbe will be hands over her face Had she bargained 
your companion ont of seboul hours, did for this? It was part of the cross she hed 
you anderstand that?” undertaken to carry, and she wast bear it. 

* Tam quite ready and willing to ncder- Mr. Carlyle came forward and saw ber. 
toke it,” said Lady Isabel, ber heart fut He looked somewhat surprised. ‘* Madame 
tering. “Are the children well? Do they Vine,” 
etj ov good bealth *" hand and welcomed her in the same cor- 

Qiite so. They had the measles in dial, pleasant manner that hia wife had 
the spring, and the illness left a congh done. 
apon William, the eldest boy Mr. Wate. there was no belp for it, 
wright says he will ontgrow it.” 

“Ile bas it «till, then? 

“At night and morning. They went 
last week to epend the day with Miw Car 
tyle, and were a little late in retarning Sae sat down on ber chair again, unable 
home. It was foggy, avd the boy conghed to stand, feeling as thongh every drop of 
dreadfally after he came in. Mer Carlyle blood within ber bad left her body. It had 
was wo copoerned that be left the diuner- | certainly left ber face. Mr. Carlyle made a 
table and went ap to the norsery; be gave few civil inquiries as to her journey, bat 
Joyeo strict orders that the child should | sabe did not dare to raise her eyes to bis, as 
never again be out ip the evening air, #0 she breathed forth the answers, 
long as the congh was opon bim. We had “You are at home soon, Archibald,” 
never beard bin cough like thet.” said Birbara addressing Lim. ‘I did not 

“Do you fear consawption ?" expect jou wo early, f aia not think you 
Laly laabel, in « low tone coald getaway. Do you know what I was 

“I do pot fear that, or ary other in- wishing to day?” she continned ‘ Papa 
carable divease fur them,” ans «ered Bar. is going to London with Squire Pinner, to 
bara, “'T think, with Mr Wainwright, see those new agricultural 1oplements—or 
that time will remove the cough Toe whatever it is. They are sure to be away 
clillren come of a bealthy stock on the | as mach as three days. I was thinking if 
fathers wide, and I have no reason to think we could bat persuade mamma to come to 
they do not ov their mother's. She died us for the time papa isto be away, it would 
yoang, you will aay. Ay, but she did not be a delightful little change fur her—a 
die of disease; ber death was the resalt of Lieak in her monotonons life.” 
scvident. Mra. Latimer wrote us word ‘1 wish you coald,” warmly spoke Mr. 
yon were of gentle birth and breeding,” Carlyle. ‘* Her life, since yoa left, ia a 
she continned, changing the sabject of monotonous one; though, in ber ntle 
conversation. ‘1am sure you will exoase patience, she will not say so. It isa py 
my *peaking of these partioulars,” Barbara thongbt, Barbara, and I only hope it may 
added, in a tone of apology, ‘bat thia is be carried out, Mra. Carlyle's wothber is an 
our first interview--oar prelimioary inter iovalid, and lonely, for she has no child at 
view, it may in a measure be called, forwe | howe with her now,” he added, in a spirit 
could pot say moch by letter,” of politeuess, addressing himself to Ma- 

** I was born and reared a gentlewoman,’ dame Vine. 
answered Lady Isabel She simply bowed her bead ; truat her- 

** Yea, Lam eure of it; there is no mia | self to speak she did pot. Mr. Carlyle 
taking the tone of a ygentlewoman,” said | soanned her face attentively, as she sat, 
Barbara, ‘* How sad it is when pecuniary | her spectacles bent downward. She did not 
reverses fall npon as! I dare say you appear inclined to be sociable, and be 
' turned to the baby, who was wider awake 

A half suile powitively cromved her lips | than ever. 

She think to go ont as a governess !—the ** Young sir, I should like to know what 
Earl of Mount Severn’s only child. “Ob, | brings you op, and bere, at this hour,” 
no, never,” she said, in reply. | “You may well ask,” said Barbara, ‘1 

“Your hasband, I fear, did not leave | jast bad hia: brongut down, as you were 
you well «ff Mrs, Latioer said something | not bere, thinking he wonld be asleep di 
to that «ff ct.” | rectly. And only look at bim!—no more 

‘When I lost bim, I lost all,” was the sleep in bis eyes than there is in mine.” 
answer And Mea. Carlyle waa strack with | She would bave bashed him to ber as she 
the wailirg pain betrayed in the tone, At | spoke, bat the voung gentleman stoatly re- 
that moment a maid entered, | padiated it. He set ap a half cry, and 

‘Nurse saya the baby is ondressed, and struggled his arms and bis head free again, 
quite ready for you, maam,” she said, ad- | crowing the next woment most in. padently. 
dressing ber mistress. Mr. Carlyle took bia, 

Mra. Cariyle rose, bat hesitated as she| ‘' It is of no use, Barbara; he is beyond 
was moving away. | your cosxing this evening.” Aud he tossed 

‘TL will bave the baby bere to-night,” | the obild in his strong arma, beld him up 
sbe said to the girl. ‘' Tell nurv to pata) to the chandelier, made bim bob at the 
shawl roaud bim and bring him down. It | baby in the pier-glasa, until the rebel was 
is the hoar for my baby« sapper,” sbe | in an costasy of delight. Finally he smoth- 
amiled, taraing to Lady Isabel. ‘'I may | ered his face with kiasen, an Barbara had 
as well have bim hore for once, as Mr | done Barbara rang the bell. 

Carlyle is out. Sometimes I am out my-| Ob! can youimegine what it wasfor Lady 
self, and thea he has to be fed." Isabel ? So bad he tossed, so had he kissed 

** You do not stay in-doors for the baby, ber obildren, she standing by, the fond, 
proad, happy wother, as Barbara was stand- 
ing pow. Mr. Carlyle came up to her. 


L ttle (thought 


derly clasped in bis a thonsand times —tbat 
it was the one pledged to him at the altar 
at Castle Marling. 


asked 


‘Certainly not. If I and Mr Carlyle 
have to be out in the evening, baby gives! ‘Are you fond of these little troubles, 
way. I should never give up my busband Madame Vine? This one is a fine fellow, 
for my baby; never, never, dearly as 1 | they say.” 
love him.” | Very fine. What is bis name ?" she re- 

The narse came in— Wilson, She un- plied, by way of saying something, 
folded « shawl, and p'aced the baby on, ** Arthar.’ 

Mra. Carlyles lap. A proud, floe, fair ** Artbor Archibald,” pat in Barbara to 
young baby, who reared bin head and Mad«ame Vine. *' 1 was vexed that bis name 
opened wide his great bine eyes, and beat coald not be entirely Archibald, bat that 
his arms at the lights of the chaodelier, a8 | was already monopolized, Is that yon, 

Wi'son ’ I don't know what you'll do with 

bim, bat be looks as if be woald not be 
asleep by twelve o'clook.” 

Wil-oa, with a fresh satisfying of ber 
| curiosity, by taking another prolonged 
atats, from the corner of her eyes, at 

Madame Vine, received the baby from Mr. 


yet. So thonght Barbara. He wae in bis 
clean white nigh'-gown and night cap, with 
their pretty crimped frilla and border ; 
altogether a pleasant sight to look opon. 
Sbe bad once sat in that very chair, with a 
baby as fair apon ber knee; bot all that 
was past and gone. She leaned ber hut | Carlyle, and departed with bim. 
beed opon ber hand, and a rebellions aigh| Madame Vine rose. Would they excuse 
of envy went forth from her aching hart ber? she asked in a low tove; she was 
Wilson, the carious, was devouring ber | tired, and woald be glad to retire to reat. 
with ber eyes. Wilson was thinking she, Of course, Aad anything sbe might 
never saw such a wortal fright as the pew | wish, in the way of refreshwent, would 
governess. Them blac apeotacies capped | abe ring for’ Barbara shook handa with 
her, in ber friendly way; and Mr Carlyle 
croased the room to open the door for her, 
and bowed ber ont with a courtly amile. 
She went up to ber chamber at once. To 
rest’ Woll, what think you? She strove 
to say to her lacerated and remorsefal 
beart, that the cross—far bravier thongh 


made her ve op ber throatin that fashion ’ 
Ae well wear a man's collar and stook at 
onoe! If ber teaching waa no better than | 
ber looks, Miss Lacy might as well go to | 
the pariah obari'y scbool | 

** Shall | wait, maam/’?  dewurely asked 


imagined or pictared—was only what she 
bad brongbt upon herself, and must bear 
Very trae; bat nope of as would like such 
a cross to be apon our shoulders. 

** Ia she pot droll looking?” cried Bar- 
bara, when she was alone with Mr. Carlyle 
‘TL oan't think why she wears those bioe 
spectacles ; it cannot be for her sight, and 
they are very disfigaring.” 

“She pats me in mind of —of”—began 
Mr. Carlyle, in a dreamy tone. 

“Of whom ?” 

** Her face, 1 mean,” he said, still dream- 


** No,” seid Mra Carlyle ‘1 will ring ” 

Baby was exceedingly buay taking bie 
sapper, And of course, acoording to al! 
baby precedent, be oaght to have gove off 
into a souod sleep over it. Bat the sapper 
concladed, and the gentleman seemed to 
have no more slecp io bis eyes than he bad 
before be began. tie sat ap, crowed at the 
lights, stretcned out his hands for them, 
and set bis mother at de fanoe, absulately 
refasing to be bashed ap. 

* Do yoo wish to keep awake all night 
you rebel’ cried Barbara, fondly looking 
on hig. 

A load orow, by way of apewer. Por. 
haps it was intended to intimate that be 
did. She clasped bim to her with « sadden 

are of raptare, a sound of love, aud 
voured bis pretty fece with kisses. Then 
she took him ip ber arme putting bim to 
ato t, and approached Madame Vine. 

” yoo ever eee a wore lovely obild /* 

** A foe baby, indeed,” she constrained 
herself to answer, aud she coaid have fancied 
it ber own little Arcuibald over again when 
he wasababy. ‘Bat be is not much lke 


ing 

** Bo little can be seen of it,” resumed 
Mra. Carlyle. * Of whom does she pat you 
12 mind? 

‘I don't know. Nobody in particular,” 
retarped be, roasing bimeelf. “Let us 
have tea in, Barbara ” 

(Te be continued in cur nest, Commenced in No. 3!.) 


— eae 


Visit Your Parents. 

If you live in the same place let your 
atep be—if possible deily—a familiar one in 
the old home ; if you are milee—yea, many 
miles away, make it your basiness to go to 
your parents. In this matter do not regard 
time or «expense; the one is well spent, 
and the other will be fally, even a buan- 


ac He isthe very image of my dar'ing | 
hasbend. When you see Mr Carlyle— 

Barbara stopped, and bent her ear, as if 
listening | 


| face and lips 


wwved te the door, which Peter held ops. | them. What | trast | sbali vever give ap 
Bhe tarped ber bead from the man, for to another, will be the traicing of my chil 
she could feel how asby white were ber dren,’ parsued Barbara. ** List the « ili sea, 
| properly pertaiming to a nares, be per. 

* Le Mra Carlyle alone?” she asked, in formed by the narse—of course taking care 

a sabdsed voice, The most indirect way thet abe m thoroughly to be dep noded on. 
ebe conld put the , vestion, as to whether Let her have the trouble of the children, 
Mr Oalyle was there | thelr Dolse, their romping ; in short, let the 
“Qute alone, maam. My master is wareery be ber plece apd the chidren's. 
dining oat today. Medame Vina IT thiok? Bot | bope that I shall newer fail to gather 
he adved, waitimg to suneusce ber, as, the ay childrem round me caily, at stated and 
ball jeazersed, be laid bis hand of the oouvenient periais, for higher purposes ; 
drewing roow door to wmetul into them Co orstian aod moral 
“Madame V * she ssid, correc'ing daties to sirive to teach them bow best to 
bim. For P< bad epuhse tho coma, Vien, faifi the obligations of hfe. Ths is ao 
broadly, scourding to oar Esglst heb: mothers task—es | understand the gues 


Mr. Carlyle is probably a handsome | 
' man!” said poor Lady Isabel, believing | 


that the pease was wade to give her an op 


| portanity of patting ia an observation, 


* He ws handsome; bat thet is the least 


good aboot bim. He is tae most noble | 


man! revered, ted by every one ; | 
may say.loved! Theonly one who coald not 
appreciate him was his wife; aud we must 
assume that she did pot, by the ending 
that came. However she coald leave him 
—bow@ she coald even look at another, after 
calling Mr. Carlyle bustand—wili always 
be a warvel to those who hoow bia.” 


A bitter groan —and it vearly escaped her 


Lipa 


dred-fold, repaid. When some day the 
word reaches you, flashed over the tele- 
| graph, that your father or mother is gone, 
you will pot thick them mach, those 
| hours of travel, which last bore you to the 
loved one’s aide. 


—_- = _ 


&@ This story is wid of a seven year-old 
oybic at @ javenile party, He kept alouf 
from the rest of the company and the lady 
of the Louse called to him, saying: ‘* Come 
and play and dance, my dear. Choose one 
of those pret'y girhs for your wife.” ** Not 
likely!" ered the young cynic. “ No wife 
for we! Do you thiek I want to be wor- 
| med out of my life like poor papa?” 


seid Iarbara; and be held ont his) 


She pat ber shaking hand into bis; | 


Mr. Carlyle that that band bad been ten- | 
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VISITOR IN BNEW YORK 





(From « late samber of the N. Y. Times ) 
| Mr. A. B. Morris is « lawyer, and hie 
place of residence is Watertown, N. Y. He 
came to this city about ten days ago, on 
his way to the South, and having some ba. 
siness to transact here, pat ap at the Park 
Hotel. Oa the day before yesterday he 
made an agreement with a friend to go to 
the Unsion+quare Theatre to see ** Led 
Antray,” little thinking at the time, as be 
says, that before seeing the fiction he 
wonld be most oguegicnny led astray him. 
self. Bat so he was, as the resnit will show. 
| Mr. Morris had agreed with his friend to 
meet bim at the corner of Broadway and 
Canel street at 6.50 o'cloek, from whence 
they were to go to the theatre together. 
Mr Morris arrived at the place of Meeting 
rather early, and while waiting for bis friead 
amased bimeelf by watching the passers-by. 
| Presently he was accosted by a yourg wo- 
man who was very neatly thongh poorly 
dressed, and of a most respectable appear. 
auce. She began by saying “are you 
ready to go with me now, sir?” and then, 
in apparent confasion, begged his pardon 
for speaking to bim. She said she had 
| taken him for a gentleman she bad seen in 
| the dollar-store, She then went on to teil 
him that she was in great trouble and dis. 


| trees, ‘I bave a dying mother and a sis. 


| ter in the last stege of consumption,” she 


said, ‘‘and [ am anable to pay the rent of 


| 





| 








onr room, and the landlord threatens to 
turn os out this very nightif I do not pay.” 
**Here,” said Mr. Morris, “‘she began to 


| ory, and great tears ran down her cheeks ; 


there wes no humbug there, for I saw 
them.” He asked ber bow mach she owed, 
and she told him #2. ‘‘ Bat I dont waut 
you to give me tne money here, sir,” she 
said, ‘‘ I want yon to see for yourself that I 
aw not deceiving you. I never asked for 
charity before, bat when the panic came I 
was discharged, along with several other 
girls, from the dollar-store, and since then 
have beea unable to get any work. I live 
ouly a few blocks away from here, and if 
you cau spare time, I would like to have 
yon see my mother and sister, and the con- 
dition we are in.” 

** And, like a fool,” said Mr. Morris, ‘‘ I 
looked at my watch, and seeing that I had 
yeta half ao hour to pany | went with 
her. We went east from Canal street, and 
tarned into a side street, and after a while 
we came to a house and ascended two or 
three steps, aud entered a narrow hallway. 
There the woman opeved a door on the 
right, and a-ked me to walk in and wait 
uutil she could advise her mother that 
some one was coming to see her. The 
room waa warm aud comfortable; a fire 
was barning in the grate, at the further 
end there was # lounge. In front of the 
fire and nearer to it than the lo wase 
cottage bedstead. ‘* You will have to sit 
on the bed, sir,” said the woman, ‘as 
there are no chairs. I will take off m 
shawl, aud go at once to my mother.” * 
had been warming my bands at the fire,” 
contioned Mr. Morris, ‘and at the wo- 
man's soggestion sat down on the bed, 
about two feet from the foot, the woman 
standing iu front of me, with ber shaw! in 
ber hauds. Hardly had I seated mynelf 
when she sprang upon me like a tigress, 
throwiog the shawl over my head. At the 
sawe moment! felt my feet grasped by 
some one under the bed. I then felt that 
I had to sti uggle for my life. I had #200 
in money in my pocketbook, a draft for 
$150, and a $500 doilar watch in my veat 
pocket. TI coald not see, as my head was 
completely enveloped in the shawl, bat I 
felt a strong pull at my watch obain, and 
afterward I felt a band in my pocket where 
my money was. I made a tremendous 
effort, and succeeded in throwing the wo- 
man over the foot of the bed. I then 
sprang up and freed my feet and rushed 
to the farther corner of the room. Then 
the woman again attacked me, but I knook- 
ed ber down, and then, taking a large 
pearl-handiled, silver mounted knife from 
my pocket, I swore that if anybody attaok- 
ed me again I would put a bullet through 
him. Toe darkness of the room no doubt 
prevented them from seeing that the for- 
midable revolver was only a t knife, 
aod that was what saved me, 1 suppose. | 
then went to the door, and to my astonish- 
ment found it looked, bolted and barred. 
I drew back the bolt and took down the 
bar; bat could not unlock the door, as the 
key was gove. Finally, I broke off the 
catoh of the lock with the bar, and foand 
myself at liberty. I rashed out throagh 
the hall into the street, and did not stop 
until I foand policeman. Then a reac- 
tion came on, and I felt utterly weak and 
prostrate, aud po wonder, for I am firm! 
persuaded that I had only escaped dea 
by a were chance, and besides the despe- 
rate straggle | had jast passed b bad 
weakened me counsiderably. I afterward 
went back over the ground with a — 
man, bat was onable to identify the ws, 
alihongh I did my best to do so. I am 
sure, though,’ said be, ** that it is in Em 
or Centre street. Being a stranger in the 
city | bad pot noticed the locality when I 
went with the woman, and I was too wach 
agitated to do so at the time of my escape. 
After it was all over I examined my pockets 
aud found that [ had lost nothing. My 
watch was saved from the fact that the 
chain was very siropg, and was fastened to 
wy vest withasnap. I shall never let my 
bomanity get the better of my feelings 
again,’ concladed Mr. Morris. 

Woman and War. 

The most briuliant military conception on 
the loyal side daring the civil war wis the 
piercing of the confederate lines by the 
Tennessee river route. It led to the oocu- 
pation of Nashville, pelled the aband 
ment of Island No. 10, on the Mississippi, 
and made possible Sherman's mareh to the 
sea. It appears that the credit of it is due 
to Miss Anna Ella Carroll. The claim 
would be inoredibie bat for the following 
letter of the Hon. Thomas A. Soott, Mr. 
Stanton'’s asistant seo d that 
period of the war: edie: 

** Partape para, Jane 24, 1870, 

“On or about the 30th of November, 
1861, Miss Carroll, as stated in her memo- 
rial, called on me, as Assistant S+cretary 
of War. and suggested the propriety of 
abandoriog the e which was then 





On my retarn 
from the Southwest in 1862 I informed 
Mise Carroll, as she states in ber memorial, 
that through the adoption of this plan the 
coantry bad been saved millions. and thet 
it entitled her to the kind consideration of 
Congress. Tuomas A. Bcorr.” 


Colonel Scott's testimony is confirmed 
by other witnesses of the highest social 
standing 

@@ Victorien Sardon is bleck baire4, 
blue-eyed, slight and pale In ene poui- 
tion his face resembles, according to sn 
observant writer, that of a fawn. There 
is wit and a touch of malice in hig smile. 
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DISILLUSIONEB. 
tie not gold’ ant from my wre! 


le sivp od the bracelet « giidering «ire, 
tod o'er 4 shook, (evave alcheale’ ,, 
ihe liquid tee’, like drops of Gre, 
»! where it i ll, the hase alloy 
Barued greece. I crushed the w_rihiers toy 
Fae gold —talee love, A moment li« 
Thie image of my friead I hold, 
Otrne and tender alche vist! 
Tre with thy teet if tbls be gold 
One touch —one drop. 0 false and base! 
W oald I had sever known thy face ' 
ELEaNUR C, DUNNELLY. 
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STRATFORD-ON-THE-AVON. 


BY F. B. CALLAWAY. 


Thoa seft-flowing Avon, by thy silver «stream, 
 thing® more than mortal sweet Shak «pearc would 

dream.” 

As clear waters are colored by the sky 
above, so the haman life is colored by 
ita surroundings. The beautifal scenery 
around Stratford.on-the-Avon must have 
made a deep ee on Shakespeare's 
sonl, in his childhood. The Avon here 
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as Shakepeare's birth-plece is covered with 
inscriptions, in every language, written by 
plenmes from Ahe farthest onde of the 
earth. Even the litle windows are written 
and re-written with names, of every rank 
from the prince to the peasant. The very 


| chair is #ti!l shown im which Will «at when 


a boy, listening to the rare old stories 
wbich went ronod the fre so merrily of a 
winters eveniag, about ‘errant knights 
queens, lovers, lords, witches, fairies and 
goblins.” 

Toe garden around the house is beanti 
fully laid out and kept, and all the flowers 
that Shakepsare loved and celebrated in 
bis plays are here planted, watched and 
cherished with the tenderest care, 

* Daft udils, 

That come before the ewaliow dares, aod take 

The winds of March with beau'y ; violets, dim, 

Rat ewceter tna the lide of Juno’ eyes, 

tr Cytherea’s breath ; pale primr een, 

Bold ox!ipe, and 

The crown imperial, with lilies of ali kinds, 


In it not a beantifal reward for the light | 


and dew his genius shed over them, two 
centaries and a half that their sweet 
eyes should now keep vigil over his birth. 
place, and every morning breathe oat the 
i of their pure gratitade in sweetest 





winds through a lovely , bounded, in 
the distance, by blue, undalating hill«. | perfame? 
All the interven lan of sunny 


field, and wood, and dell, is enchained in 
the silver links of this gentle river. Not 
far away the grand old castle of Warwick 
pictarcs ite walls and towers and turrets 
in these clear waters, and beyond War- 
wick, Kenilworth lifts up its lordly halls, 
so famed in history and romance. 

We may fancy young Will as following 
the windings of the Avon, on many a 
bright morning, listening to the carolings 
of merry birds, or breathing in the de- 
licions incense of beds of wild thyme and 
banks of violets, that blossomed so riobly 
along the limpid river. In after years he 
beard the masio that bis soul had captured 
on such blithe mornings. The echo of 
birds’ songs is still ringing in such ex- 
qnisite melodies as that in Oymbelline. 

* Hark! hark! the lark at heaven's gate s\ngs, 
And Pherbas ‘gins arise: 
His steeds to water at those springs, 
Oa chaliced flowers that lies, 
And winking Mary-bade begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet arise ! 
Arise! arise!" 

Although wild and frolicsome as any of 
the other boys who roamed with him, 
Will was gifted with the quick sym y 
of a refined natare. A wild-wood flower 
was not too small a thing for bim to love, 
He saw the round drops of dew ‘‘ swelling 
in their pretty eyes like tears,” and grieved 
to have the ** rough wind shake the darling 
buds of May.” e do not love the poet 
less because the fragrance of wild flowers 
mingles with the masio of his lines. 
Rather more, for the tender swpathy of 
the boy wrought the crowning glory of the 
root 
: Where leafy giades throw their quiver- 
ing shadows over the grassy banks and 
sunlit waters ef the Avon, his mind drank 


It in easy to fancy that the little Elves 
and Fairies come here to trace the foot 
steps of their darling poet, the sweet singer 
of Avon; to throw « sweeter perfame on 
these viclets; to slip a pearl in every 
cowslip'’s ear, and unfold, tenderly, the 
first rose of the year; then dancing ander 
the *‘ starlight's spangled sheen,” 

* Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 
Wii they sing and biess this place.” 
Italian Battles During the 
Middle Ages. 





In the records of history there are few 
things more ladicrous then the accounts of 
battles among the Italian States during 
the Middle Ages. We read of long arrays 
of men-at-arms, horse and foot, men armed 
with all known weap of , Cross- 
bow men, men with the long-bow, lanoers 
on horseback, pike-men on foot, halberd. 
iers, arbalist-men, and mon with battie- 
axes. The collision of contending forces 
farnished with all these destructive agen- 
cies might seem to promise a carnage ab- 
solately terrible. Two moderately brave 
armies so contending mnat, it might be 
supposed, utterly annihilate each other; 
and so they wonld have, no doubt, bat 
that the skill of men had been as busily at 
work to protect their own as to assail their 
enemies’ bodies. 

For the time the arta of offence and of 
defence were equally balanced. The knights 
were pletely d in steel plates, 
from casqne, gorget and back-piece, to 
steel gauntlets and jambes; squires in 
their coats-of-mail, with helm and beaver 
down; men-at-arms in steel head-piece, 
with breastplate and gusset ; even the bow- 
man had the friendly pavise—the hage 
donble shield, carried by an anarmed com- 

















deep but quiet dranghts of irati 
from the beanty of nature. From his 
wanderings through this rich scenery, and 
his dreaming in these romantic solitades, 
he afterward drew bis enchanting wood- 
land scenes. The cool green light of this 
wild-wood bathes that delicious little 
song :— 
* Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune bie merry throat 
Unto the sweet bird's note, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither. 
Here shall we see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather.” 


In such lovely glades he afierward pic- 
tared Oberon = Titania, with all their 
fairies tripping, band in hand, under the 
fall-orbed moon, and Bottom, with ibis 
friends, rehearsing their ‘‘ very tragical 
mirth.” ' 

Bat his young mind caught coloring 
from other scenes with those of ‘* wood- 
land sweetness ;" scenes which might first 
bave awakened in his soul the love for 
acting and writing plays. Strolling players 
sometimes set up a rade stage, hang with 
faded tapestry, in the market-place of 
Stratford, and the thrilling scenes enacted 
there, so dear to all boys of a country 
town, were especially enchanting to Will 
Shakspeare. 

In the year 1575, when Leicester gave 
Queen Elizabeth such princely enter- 
tainments at Kenilworth Castle, for seven- 
teen days, it is supposed that Alderman 
Shakspeare, with his wife, Dame Mary, 
and their little son Will, came up with the 
crowds of other people, to see the queen, 
the masquers, and the fire-works. Doubt- 
lens this gay and brilliant pageant, so daz- 
ziing in its splendor, gilded many of the 
boy # after dreams. 

Will attended the Free Grammar School 
at Stratford, but tradition says be was not 
overfond of his books, and that he loved 
fun far better than Latin or Greek. A 
friend, in after years, describes his educa- 
tion as consisting of a ‘‘little Latin and 
less Greek,” which sad record is doubtless 
due to bis love for idling away hia time on 
the banks of the Avon, fisbing for trout 
and dace, or playing wild pranks with other 
troaut boya, There is a strong suspicion 
that he, with other wild youths of Strat- 
ford, saw the moon rise more than once 
over the dark oak trees of Charloote Park, 
while they lurked in the shadows for deer. 
To Will's wild and then untamed imagina- 
tion, this poaching in Sir Thomas Lacy's 
patk was like ‘‘a foray to a Soottish 
knight ;" bat bitterly enongh did he rae 
it, for one night he was caught and im- 
prisoned in the keeper's lodge till morn- 
ing. His treatment here must have been 
galling and humiliating, for out of revenge 
the boy wrote some satirical rhymes, and 
stuck them on the park gate. This kin- 
died the old knight's rage anew, and 
Will Shakespeare was obliged to leave 
Stratford. With tearfal eyes he tarned his 
beck upon bis native place, little dreamin 
how they all would one day be o 
their ** glorious Will.” 

With no fortane but the “‘jewel of ge- 
nius,” he wandered to London, and there 
became an actor, and afterward a writer 
of plays. His creations daring the uext 
twenty-six years are the glory of our dra- 
matic literature. So, instead of becoming 
& great rogue, as Sir Thomas had doabt- 
less often predicted, he became the prince 
of poeta. 

He never loved London as he did Strat- 
ford, and every year he visited his dear old 
home. At last, when he had gathered 
golden sheaves of wealth, and while the 
snnlight of al and popular favor was 
shining upon , he returned to Strat- 
ford-on-the-Avon. There he bailt bim « 
§picious ion, and p d the autumn 
of his life amongst his flowers, his mwal- 
berries, and bis app'e trees. So his last 
years were spent amidst the scenes and 
companionships of bis boybood. 

‘s mansion has long since 
been destroyed, but his childbood’s bome 
1s stall ' y preserved. 








la g'ance of conten pt, she exclaimod 


It ia a quaint do believe if a J") pounder were let off 


P , and held before him as he drew 
his bow. 

Then let the battle rage, let the knights 
with lance in rest spur on their ranks of 
heavy war horses, and gallop to the shook 
of war; let bolts and arrows darken the 
air, let the war cry be shouted, the clarion 
ring out and kettle-dram clang; let the 
battle-axe and halbert clash down on helmet 
and morion, let lances splinter, let shields 
be dinted, let swords flash in the sun and 
the fire-eparks fly off everywhere, ander 
the rain of angry blows. 

Let the contending hosts fight it ont 
from morning till sunset; and when, at 
nightfall, the armice shall be wearie! to 
the death, when the bodies of horses shall 
be trembling ander the load of steel they 
have carried all day, and men worn ont 
avd half smothered in their riveted armor 
—then will the armies draw off, and count 
their dead and wounded. There are none 
to count. A few may be missing, but of 
wounds and death there is nothing at all. 
If a horse stumbles and his heavily armed 
rider falla, then indeed he in a lost man, 
unless his own side can stay to help him 
into the saddle again. A man once down 
lies prostrate till be is pulled up ; his armor 
weighs him to the ground; but even then 
he need be under no apprehension of the 
coup de grace from a hostile poniard 
thrust through the joints of his steel plates ; 
it is only a question of money. He would 
be captared, taken to his enewy's tent, and 
kept in gentle duarance till his friends 
shonld ransom him. Trae, if he fell in 
marshy ground he was in peril, for his 
own weight and his armors might force 
him deep down to a mnddy and inglorious 
death. 8S», it ia recorded, there fell three 
warriors in a morass at the great battle of 
Zigonara, in 1425, so fell and #9 were 
drowned. ‘These three deaths were the 
only casualties on either side! bat as a 
rale, if a warrior fell, and fell on dry 
ground, his worst fate was capture. 

Io this harmless fashion were fields won 
in the fifteenth century in Italy. There 
was wuca of the glorions circumstance of 
battle, all the ‘“‘ pomp and prodigali'y of 
war,” and none of its peril, no ghastly 
wounds, no groans, shrieks and sighs 


these Italian battle. fleldo. 


—_— 


A Deaf Editor Stirs Up a Book Ped- 
dler. 


We thought everybody in the State knew 


tbat we were deaf, bat once in a while we 


fiad one who is not aware of the fact. A | 


female book peddier came to the ollice 
the other day. She wished to dispose of a 
book. She was alone in this world, and 
had no one to whom she could tarn for 
sympathy or assistance ; hevce we should 
buy «book, She was unmarried, and had 
no manly beart in which she could pour 
her sufferings, therefore, we ought to in 
vest in her book. She bad received a libe- 


ral education, and could talk French like a | 
native ; we could not, in consequence, pay | 


her leas than two dollars for a book. 


We had listened attentively, and here 


broke in with : ‘‘ What did you say? Were 
deaf.” She started in a loud voice and 
went th bh her rigmarole. Wahen she 
oad Gabel €s went and got a roll of 


peper and made it into a speaking tram. | 


placed one end to our ear, and told | 
| coat over him, I pressed it down on all 


Ge proceed. She commenced: ‘I am 
alone in the world—” ‘It doesn't make 
the slightest difference tous. Weare a 
hasband and father. Bigawy is not allow- 
ed in this state. We are not eligible to 
proposals.” ‘‘Ob, what a fool the man 
is,” she said in a low tone; then at the 
top of her voice, ‘‘ I don't wont to marry 
you; I want to sell a book.” 
sentenee was howled. ‘‘ We don't want a 
cook,’ we remarked, blandly ; ‘‘ our wife 
does the cooking, and she woaldn't allow as 
good-looking a woman as you to stay in 
the house five minutes. She w very 
jeslous.” She looked at us in despair. 
Gathering ber robes about ber, giving us 
“ 


precious] 
old house, whose coating of plaster has | alongside that deaf fouls bead bed think 


been powdered to dust by the air and rain 


somebody was knocking at the door, 


and sunshine, leaving its oaken frame to | You should bave beard ber slam the door 


show through the brick-work, like ‘‘ flesh- 
leas ribs.” One little room, which is shown 


when she went out. We beard that.—Suania 
Ecko, 


‘lara Cal 


| of money to certain addresses, 


| with the banker, and they were shown inte 
| inquired the natare of their negotiation. 








| my way auwid the thick and tangled herbage, | 
| here and there cutting through the vines 
| sud cane-brakes, when I came saddenly 


The grizz!y form of death did not show on | aod eyeing me with an impudenos beyoud 
' 


|} me of a bhage gargoyle on a charch of the 


| Sach a monstrosity must have been the 


| squat by the ear of the sleeping Eve, 
| which, when touched by the spear of Itha- 
| riel, sprang up, and revealed itself as 


|‘ creatare at arm's length. I took him home, 


This last | 


| tremes. 


Nathan Rothschild, of Lendon. 


The high priest of the Exchange was not 
happy. even in the midst of bie overflow 
ing coffers. Natorally enoagh he had few 
friends and namberless epemies. In bis 
later years he suffered from eoonestent 
dread of assassination, He was always 
Teosiving threatening letters, deelaring 
that bis life depended on bis sending same 
He roent- 
ed murder in every breeze, suspected | 
poison in every cap. In bin sleep he had | 
nightmare, visions of crowohing things ; in 
waking boura, he started at every 

Ooe moraipg two strangers were an- 
nonnced as having importent busisess 


his private office, He bowed to them, and 


Taey bowed and said nothing, bat ad- 
vanced toward him, thrasting perder x 
nervously inte their pooketa, Ki ‘. 
alarm was excited at ones. They must be 


Seeds cn do ona 
it to bis os 

fancy that they were homicidal ruffians. 
He retreated in terror behind a large desk, 


zod ponderoas ‘ledger, 
their heads, and screamed “‘ Marder!” at 





timid) lien ef liona. Embarrassed 7 his 
auriferously august presence—-w is 
there in a breathing money bag capable 


of rr awe ?—they forgot their 
and their o l of duot 
They were nearly as terrified as the re- 


nowned Ieraclite; and as it was their 
initial visit to England, they imagined that 
all foreigners were deemed robbers and 
deaperadves until the contrary was estab- 





The wretchedly rich Nathan never went 
ont alone after dark, never entered an an- 
lighted room, had servants withia call of 
bia bed-chamber, and slept with loaded 
pistols ander his pillow. 

A fellow-Frankforter, dining with him, 
and observing the loxary of his honsebold, 
remarked, ** You must be happy, baron, 
with the power to gratify every wish.” 

“Happy, in !" was the response 
“Do yon think it happiness to be always 
haunted by a dread of muarder—to have 
your appetite for breakfast sh ed by 
a threat to stab you to the heart unless yoa 

a th d gai to some un- 
known villain ?” 

On one occasion when the great finan- 
cier had been to an evening party, and had 

tten into his carriage to go home, a 

riend, wishing to make an appointment, 
stepped ont to speak tohim. The timor- 
ous banker mistook his familiar for a 
highwayman, and thrust a pistol ont of 
the window, with his favorite ory of ‘* Mar. 
der!” before he could be acquainted with 
the situation. 

As Rothsohild grew richer and older his 
fears increased. Hs became almost a mo- 
nomaniac on the snbject of assassination, 
and many of bis rélatives thought him in 
serions danger of we | throa his 

t apprebenai ont of the me- 
pacing messages were unqnestionably sent 
him by his enemies, with whom he was 
plentifually plied. O i of his 
weakness, they revenged themselves npon 
him by inspiring bim with baseless terrors. 
He waa repeatedly told so, bat be could 
not be indoced to believe that be did not 
dwell in an atmosphere of poisons, pun- 
iards, and pistols. 


—_—— ——_ 


HUNTING IN BRAZIL. 











Walking ont just after it had begna to 
grow dark | saw two Indians standing with 
their guns ready to fire npon an armadillo 
as soon as one should make bis appearance. 
The armadillo comes on the table with his 
armor on, and is found to texte something 
like a young pig ora rabbit. There are 
several species, the largest being of the 
size of a full-grown hog The smallest 
species is the tatabalia, which is cepable 
of rolling itself up into a ball, enclosing 
iteeif on all sides in its horny mail. 

At night, awaking and finding sleep im- 
poasible, I arose and looked ont of the win- 
dow upon the forest. The fireflies were 
most brilliant; it seemed as though the 
stars of Heaven had become alive and 
sociable, and now and then one of these 
wandering Inminaries enlarged bimeelf in 
my neighborhood beyond all the starry in- 
fluences | had ever experienced. 

A bight heron as « vooalist amused bim- 
self with exercising bis imitative gift; he 
lowed like an ox, while between bis bel 
lowings I could distinguish the notes of 
the blacksmith's frog, so called because 
the sound be emita resembles the clang of | 
the bammer on the anvil. | 

The next day I saw a toad that astonish. | 
ed me with ita magnitade. 











npon the mouster. Hie was as large as a | 
foll grown cat, and #at on hia haunches 
just before me, bia large eyes standing out 


all that [had ever saspected iu creatares of 
his race. Avs he sat, with his bead erect, 
his glittering eyes protrading and bis gross 
month reaching tw his ears, he reminded 


middle ages, supposed to em!) dy the Sa 
tanic influences, driven out from the sanc. | 
taary by the holiness of the shrine within, | 
the demouism of the hawan subject being 
expelled by the influence of ounfession, 
absclation, and other priestly sadorifica. 


toad which Milton represents as sitting 


Satan, in his own infernal shape. Sam- 
moning courage | took a step toward him, 
when be planged into the water and disap- 


Lower down in the stream I canght a 
crab, so large that ite weight was barden- 
some. It was even larger than the toad. | 
Once, while hanting near an Indian vil- 
lage, | caught one of the great toads al 
laded to. e knew how to bite, yet I de 
vised a way to take him. Throwing my 


sides, and knowing where his hind feet 
were, | caught one of them and held the 


carrying him tied on the end of a stick. 
On approaching my lodge the spectacie 
caused great merriment among the In. 
dians. They cried, ** Sapo-boi, sapo-boi |’ 
which means buall-toad. I bad to be very 
carefal in dealing with Lim, for when I 
tried to pat bim in aanitable position to 
sketch him, he jamped toward me with « 
savago-looking moath, uttering sharp yelps 
like a dog. Tbis interesting animal was 
at last dispatched with a stone by my ovlor 
ed man, and be became a part of my cul 
lection. 
- —- =_—- — 
© Gioins To Exraxues Ine Kev. Mr. 
MoUarthy says that to be successful in the 
palpit a minister must have « uice head uf 
hair and delicate feet. This is going to ex 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


&@ Dakota has been doing sams and 
finds that she has only three-eighths of « 
white man to an sore of land 

67 * Which of the Fiji Islands are yon 
from ’” asked « visiter of one of Rarnam's 

| cannibals, the other day. ‘ Tipperary, be- 
dad,” was the reply of the ravenous antbro- 
pophaginian 

6 Mr. William Webb, of London, so 
belitiles great things that he offers to pat 
the whole of the Bible, | 506 480 letters, on 
a earface of onecighth of a square inoh. 
He oan pat the Lord's Prayer into invisible 
apace by the same process. 

&@® Charlies Ki sberts, said to be a Boston 
millionaire, bas been sued by the Old 
Colony Kailroad Company for refasing to 
= extra twenty cents for a 


Holbrook to Boston after he tea aot 


@a board the train, when the ticket office 
was closed and he was anable to get « 


@@ The latest thing in dolla, says an 
exohangs, ‘in a 
who, whea woan 
at the table, reaches out her arma, se rosa 
bit of bread and slowly pats it in her 
—, The oldest thing in dolls is saw- 


ang lady of tinted wax, 
up aod given a big chair 


at. 

“@ A little boy who had not been well 
coached was being examined with a view 
of developing his theological attainmenta. 
To the question, “ what becomes of mea 
who get rich by cheating and stealing?" he 
promptly replied, “Taney go to Earope, 


&@® Lindlady—(flercely) 
oooupy that 
Boarder--Nover mind, they're an old pair 
I guess the bed bags can't burt ‘em. 
risk it anvhow. 

€@ A Now York merchant absont-mind- 
edly copied a love-letter to hia “heart's 
idol” in the letter-book of the firm, before 
sending it 

ww lat 
chants a religions weekly 
makes us hate a oat 

Ff A lawyer in Bucyrus, Obio, stated 
at a temperance meeting that having seen 
hia father killed by the carelessness of a 
dranken man, he took a solemn oath never 
to drink again. 
tinned, af 
least not very mach!" 

€@ Bofore Mra, Spilkina got that new 
wet of teeth last week, you couldnt have 
got ber to laugh in company, on any 
consideration. 
qalek appreciation of the homorous bas 
been somewhat remarkable. Spilkins, who 
knows all about it, says its tooth in. 

&@ It is pronounced an ominous sign 
when a man who has 
scarcely twelve months, begins to botray 
an abnormal interest in the causes of look 
jaw. 

€@ A very independent oritic was the 

et Lanreate of an aucivnt lersian Shab, 

ho latter was himself a poet, and one 
day gave bis sabject some of hin verses to 
read, and asked for his opinion of them 
** May my soul be your sacrifice,” said the 
Laureate, ‘* they are bosh.” 
sovereign exclaimed 
take him to the stables” 
wan literally obeyed. 
Hin Majoxty sent for him again, and rea! 
some more of his verses. The poet walked 
off without a word 
Koing ?” oried the Shah. “Jost back again 
to the stables,” 
reate 

€@ Himkins playfolly remarked to hiv 
wife that he had four fools 
datifal, youthfal and delightfal. 
me! said she, ‘I have bat one.” 

€@ A Koentncky farmer refased to look 
at a sample sewing machine not long ago, 
an he always ‘‘ sewed wheat by hand.” He 
is related to the man who did not want a 
threabing machine on his farm, “for,” 
said he, ‘give me a harness tag or a bar 
rel stave, and I can make my family toe 
the mark according to the law and Sorip 
ter.” 

€@ A correspondent of the Japan Mail, 
of Decomber 24th, sends that paper a long 
satire in rhyme, aimed at those tonriata 
who land the picturesque scenery and the 
barbaric splendor of life in Japan. 
the last stanza of the Yokohama poot's ti- 
rade 


You mastn't 
bed with your boots on 


in tale bearers," 
That's what 
St Louis Journal 


no faith 


**In that time,” he oon. 
bave never broken that oath, at 


Hat since that time, her 


been married 


The insulted 
‘He in an ass 

And the order 
After a short time 
“Where are you 
cried the andaunted Lau 


beantiful, 
** Poor 


This ia 


“So, of all stupendous follies in theme golly-taut.ted 


aye 


’ 
The worst, I still reiterate, is the preposterous 


That ect.timental scribblers ing out with lavish 


bane 


(on what they call the beauties of thie (i od- forsaken 


land. 


€@ The editorial gossiper in Every Satar- 
day ways 
once to retarn to hia vative land in com 
paoy with an English emigrant of the Lest 
sort, an intelligent mechanic, who had bis 
wife and children aud porsonal ¢flects with | 
him, and went about diligently inqniring 
I was picking | what «tops he shonld take when he reached 
New York to find the Indians and their ca 
noes in waiting to transport him up the 
Hudson, of some other river, to Chicayo. | 
Hiere was a brave discoverer.” 

€@ he London Spectator observes tat | 
** there 
thoroughly bad hearted 
more exquisite or undeserved pain npon | 
his neighbor than with the pen, and per 
haps no act into which the breakaye of so 
many of the Ten Commandments can be 
concentrated aa 
suflivently rare thing 
and maliypant criticism 
of reputation and false witness with mar 
derous croelty; fur, if fow are killed out 
right by criticism, there have been many 
whose lives it has desolated, and whuse 
peace it has destroyed.” 

€@ Au ingenious person living on the 
Pacific coast thinks that he has sulved the 
problem of cheap transportation. 
poses the construction of a line of air tubes 
between the grain fields of the Western 
States and the markets along the Atlantic 
seacoast, through which the corn 
wheat and other grains shall be blown by | 
means of immense fans or sir compres. | 
sore 

€@ As De. Davight once pamed throagh 
a region of ver 
farmer, * Sir, 


“It bappened to the writer 


instrament with which « 
man can 


in ho 


fortanately, nowadays a 
@ oonsciounly fal-e 
It combines theft 


He pro 


poor land, be said to the 


‘How in that?’ ‘Why, the 


“On, 
“IT presume not,” said the 
“bat I think a barrel of ale 


ertaln 


ways Jonathan, 


remarked, 


| bebeesn “) and 





inflict | 


see your land here is not | 
very prodactive.” ‘*N», wir, said the hon- 
ost farmer, *‘ our landis jast likeself right- 
COOBLOSN. 
more a wan bas of it, the poorer he iv. 

@ A gentloman having engaged a brick 
layer to make some repairs in bia cellar, 
ordered the ale to be remeved before the 
bricklayer commenced his work 
I'm not afraid of « barrel of alo,” said the 
oneklayer. 
gen'ieman 
wonld ran at your approach.” 

€f As a travelling party were ridfing 
thronogh Valeatine the attention of a « 
American waa called tu the reputed site of 
Moses » tomb. 

** Moses who 

“Why, the great Moses, who led the 
children of larael Brough the desert for 
forty years.” 

* How far ia that’ 

* Three bundred miles, mayth: 
Upon which the American 
“Toe Pacific Railway would have taken 

em through, I guess, in eight boars 


When Men are at their Best. 

Dr Heard states that from an analyale 
of the lives of a thousand representative 
men in all the great branches of human 
effort, be made the discovery that the 
golden decade was between & and 40 
the silver between (0 and \) the brazen 
the iren between 
” and The enperiority of youth 
and middle life over old age in original 
work appears all the greater, when we 
consider the fact that all the positions 
ef honor and profit and prestige —pro 
feasorships and pablio stations —are in 
the bands of the old. Repatation, like 
money and position, is mainly confined 
to the old. Men are not widely known 
notil long after they have done the 
work that gives them their fame. Por 
traits of great men are a delusion, 
statues are lies. They are taken when 
men bave become famous, which, on the 
average, is at least twenty five years 
after they dil the work which gave them 
their fame. Original work requires en 
thasiaem. If all the original work done 
by men ander forty-five were annihilated, 
they wonld be redaced to barbariem. 
Men are at their beat at that time when 
enthusiasm and experience are most 
evenly balanced ; thie period om the ave. 
rage is from thirtyeight to forty. After 
thie the law ia that experience increases 
bat enthusiaam decreases. In the life of 
almost every old man there comes a point, 
sooner or later, when experience ceases to 
have any educating power. 


mw 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty cents a line for each insertion. 
o@” laymentis required in advance. 


NOTICE. 


Having parchased |) ow coples of “ Tas Laos 
Furman,” all te good order, (ower Ofty different 
numbers) offer them for sale at SINTY CENTS 
a dowen 

Kaech containe a fine Steel Kay: aring, Muate, (for 
Mian, Ac.) Short Stories by the beet writers, 
Vootry, Ac, Ax 

Sample copy THN conte, 8 (¢ifferent numbers) 
for We CPN TS, all post-paid, Addreae A. J. PAT. 
KICK, No. 81D Semsé Seoond AO, Miiledelphie, la 

my ld ot 


$| WORTH OF GOODS FUR FIFTY CENTS! 
THE GRANGER’S PRIZE NOTION PACKAGE | 


Kvory Package pat ap to a neat bow and contala- 


ing the following tet of articioe: 
1 Poeket Kulfe (two blades), MM oontla, 
| Dremeing ( omn, ws 
1 Fine-to th Comb, ” 
| Paper Hioed's Neod ies, lw 
| Paper Adamantine I ius, iw 
1 Lead Pemetl, R 
| Penhouwler and Pen, 6 
Total, t 
tn addition to the above, every boa comtainea « 
nee Tvesent, Gecfal, orvanental aod valuable 


rice & conte per bus 


40 CENTS WORTH OF GOODS FOR 25 CENTS’ 


THE GRANGE S PRIZE STATIONERY PaAckace! 
Kvery Package containing Ube following leljot 
artiche 


Te \ge te per dosen 





1¢Sheete © mmerctal Note Paper, 1? conta, 
1Y Hull Kiuwetepere, i" 
a ee m” 
Ventolder and Ton, fi 
Uiotting Tad, 
Total, +) cents 
In addition to the above every Package contains 
an Prement Irice a ite por Par kage le 
Ayeute €1 8 per doen lo thoes whe may not an 
derstand few we can offer 8) worth of goats for be 
ule we would way Tiat baying our wonnle io 
“ tate devel from O miniifaeturera, 
aul for Cae we @e enabled te om our customer 
the fare porotte @munlly tiede by wholesale | sbiere 
cor * weeded ” 
The abewe goude sent to any address upon re 
© tot ot the price Ayente wanted tn all ee tions 


of the eoaotey to etyayge to the wale ot these gaodea 
woloh we can warren] a6 the beet and met wtlealls 
vtany ot Le market, 

Addn wa 4ANDENS & PEALE, 


my" Vittebargh, Pa, 





] [' AMENG. MESTORED,  \ Creat Invention 
hy one whe waa deal for twenty veers, Bend 

rlamp tor part culare to dcuiN GG VAMOKK, Look 

Hoa oO, Madiean, Dud my vt 


—————= 


PONDS EXTRACT PONDS EXIRACT 








luvaluahle for Viles, Sotaine, Lameners, arne, 

Sealde, roles, Sores, Khenmatiom, Het! 

core, Old Sores, Wound@a ete Alea, tor Toothache 

Hleadache, Nenralwia, Sore Threat, How ome, 

(atarrh, Colle, Diarriens, aed all Hem orrhagesr, 

ete, This standard and Diemesth Hemedy can be 
« drag et res 


obtained at all ropatal 
Kewewnen! ’ echeap at M conte heeadaee 
dees are tial Ww sme cheapor at €1, worth 
/ ‘ caportats 
my at 


- 
‘ 


worth @4,0. Saving Wd tatte 


GROVER & BAKER'S. 


IMPROVED LOCK-STITCH 





‘SEWING MACHINES. 


SIMPLE, DUKRAKLE, KELIABLE, 
LIGHT KUNNING, and 
EASILY OPEMATED. 


sar stows 
TSA BHIONDWAY, New York 


TM CHES INT TL st, Pitladeiphia, fet ast 


ee ] OW FORTIENES AMF WAbR EN 
Weel, STHEET... A New Bewek, 
ecul flee, ep aiing * meyroat te mate in 
Stwk Syeru a ely og from 810 toe Blow 
1 W oTEAMILTON A 00), Kanter, 
ma hilt | at @ livowl Street, New York 
WORKING CLASS S22." "o0s".8 
4 Week | Cl ployrnent 
al ome, day of evenulug tne Cap) ta ier . 
and valusa pekage of yeete aent tree * 
Nddreme, wil) elt cont rete stamp, Mo Vel Nae 
Art ‘erwrne bo ‘ ’ ' 


| ADiks SHOLLD HEWAKE GF Thee 
4 many mie! , sis i 7 ro) 
) y at . 
“Wu 
‘ wr : rey ‘ 
. ir St) 
Ma a ) 





tawth 
Web on 
tirang: wre 





any 
Co, Pht ade pita, Ma, 


whe Hired among thew alt Biche fe gives 
f he Moin £ 


ere te tery eteece DUWTIN, GILMAN 2 Cua, 


street, I’hiladelphia, Ia. 


wach 





nent Employment 
| Full particulars free Address W A Hender- 





swsTro rer Ter 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 





FAN MER'S WAR AGAINST MONOPOLIES 
eal what milling (srangere eay of the bee ok 
i A leowere =. B rer of the Nethenei 
tera 1 ’ ea great de iter i 
forme ‘ , beet 
moet ver 
atmire martes ! * * 


Master of the lowe tate 
, write | have fecetved pour wore eum 
oe am mech pled eith lt! Many thanks 
Copy went me 1 per 1t bigthly 

Matern, Marter of the Poona. State 
“ Tretorn t+ y00 my elncere thanke 


fru the Mistery af he Grane 1 have 
perused (twit pach lmtereat Tf be lndeewl etereel 
wer + (ete) for ewer Datron'« family, and 
eheuld in the howechald of every Patron tm the 
land ot eortally recomend it 

It welle at eight Remi for rime n page and 
terme te Agente, end eee why it eelle faster than 


Address Navrrowat Puntoewian 
moe 


20th THOUSAND IN PRESS. 
GENTS WANTED fur the new book, 


PF ANT ADS ENTU RAS OF 


Kat Carson 


by bie come 1) WOO Peters, Brewee Ia 
Cok end Rergeee, UR A fom farts dieseted bp Bim. 
ok The Amete 


ed Ar emartee Ne of 
mie 





0 hil, 
aed the MOEN WAR Age wut of Mee TO. 
V te ewnleebla A grand epparteoiiy hee agente tomehe mason, 
+0) trated corre lane emt Pee te ol! ore Write and ee 
" ‘Cena 
anlar 


‘*EDEOGRAPHY.”,,; "Wt hr 


Sound, « complete system of 


Hand the ehertest, mast simple, easy, and compre 


hensive. enabling apy one in a ebort time, to 

trials, epeerhes, sermons, @e The Lord's Praver te 
written with ftorty-oine strokes of the pen, and lee 
winds por minute, 
thie art 


The unemployed shonukd learn 
Price by mall Mi conte, Agente wanted, 
Address T W EKVANS 2 Co., 19) & Beventh 
fottl-cow Tt 


How to make Money honorably. 

vastly and surely. 14 5 and 

valuatlic sample from, Adress 

Heath & Taylor, Browkiya, NY, 
® 


MONE = 


bd Se ey PAREN DUM.” £8 Pieces of 
Chotee Meet mailed tor “a Winwan 


Catahwte sent free 
aptrna 


Kighth below Green, Philadeiphia, Pa, 


$52 $20 perday, Agents Ante, Term Vree, 


Address J, Bauneom, Detroit, Mich, 
apis ie 

CAEN Te WANTED. Articles entirely new, 

i (atakquee (ree eamplee & conta, Address 

Viulladeiptia Nowelty Manufacturing Co , 004 Frank. 
Noa etreet, Philadelphia, Ma pantO-ly 


GENTS WASTED Men of women: 46 
d week of $100 forfeited Valuable sampler free, 
Adsirese F. M. KERRI) oth Ot, New Vork, moh] om 


TRICKS The VENKTIAN WARE. 
1.KM imitates perfertiy all the 
Pdifferest Nirdeard Antmaia, lo 
ete, THE VANISHING CAKD 

& Card that wll! appear and dina fat the pice 
eure of the performer, a wondertul Ulasien, 16 ota, 
The What ANT. of, Magic Made Faery, « book, 
wiving ever 100 of the howt and latewt tricks with 
cards cotna, slelaht-of-hand, ote, @ wonderful hook, 





wh eta; of the three, poet paid by mall, for 3 ete, 
\ddrewr, O, T. MARTIN, Toa 0, Hoboken, Yow 
Jeremy mehT im 


Perine’s Picture Publishing House. 


AGENTS ALWAYS WANTED, 
All hie of Portuese, Paatrs, Corde, Natle, 


ete, epplied at WHOLKIALE wlees, Mend for 
(atal gues. UG. BK. PEMINE, 66 thoaste Mtireet, Now 
York. few iat 


Just What You Want, 
PATENT EUCHRE COUNTERS. 
YB I'rice, 61 a pair by mall, post- 
' ; age paid, 


HW. MEP a OO. 


tows lat Y 0. bow 114, Hreekiya, N.Y, 


$5 2 $20 
land, Maine 

Cs KK EN TN KOs,” ae.  Magte Photo 
‘ vraphe,” whe 
“Magic Transfer Pictures,” ie, 
“I Tustrated Book of Wonders,” 
i POX & CO., 669 Canal Mt. N.Y. efty. 


For Marking Linen with Indelible Ink. 


The only 


per day athome Terme Pree. Ad- 
dress GRO STINSON & COu., Port. 
felaly 


os 


Ef "coe - 

4 sf) _ , neat and rella- 

© ea Fe _ 2 goodiety hte manner te 

—_— .. _. ' 

Ky ma we — «= ° ca of 

~ eee our eupertor 
-_ of eae” ail warrants 

sliver, name-plates, Various styles made to order 

with tok, broek, bem, efe., complete Ment by 
teal, postage paid, for te Circular eent free, Ad 

reese, THR ih HED, Qaaker Clty Stencil 
Works, No dab Arnel Street, Philata tmachté-15t 


| Profitable Employment. 





Work for Everybody Good Wages Perma- 
Mon aud Women Wanted 


eon & Co , Cleveiand, 0 , or 8t Louis, Mo 
eet? vat 


| f, Varee ane QE WR, A Wi tim of early beetle 


HOt ALEVE MA! 









si Hb iectee siticon 
y 4 wat art hr we re 
‘ “ anring jediebiog 
{ cine em, Vinten 
! We r the ma | A 
' e henewetu ehity stores 
be. / atul pew r. \s 
Ce 
y Hor how ay 
Ra AW Ase tart Arch St, Pitas 
ad - ad met wu 
R. DOLLARD, 
ota 
CHESTNUT &T., 
t reitatginrmta, 
TA * Premier Artiste 
is 
Inventor of the celebrated GUSSAMEK VENTI 
LATING: Wits and BLAST IC BAND Tol Pees, 


Inetractions ta enable Ladies and trentiomen to 


Measure Useif owt lheawle #iUb ae curecy 





Por Win, Inehen Toupers and Soatpe, 
No.! The round of the lnchee 
hem! No Yr forehead 
hem! hw 5 ae far ae bed, 


rf the bead t& “ £ trven lorehead e- 
tute pay Sarthe ogee» 
5 From ear a 5 dover the rown 
overt tony ot the Dem 
* @ From ear to ear 
fers et ~~ 
He hae awaye fomly forsale @ aplendid Stock af 
lientea Wige, | pore, Lawties Wigs, Hail Wigs, 
Prin tte, 1 ine, &e., beautifully manafae- 
arent, aiul an ar aby eels eliment in tt 
U tics le re trom any pertol Ube word w fo 
‘ 
Private roume lor Dyelug Ladies and (ret moe 
iar err wet 





iw 4: ck 1st k2 PTTTT 
| SU0DRICH’S 
Comsisting of boar Widths a 


f or Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 
“ Vries, Onig One leotlar 6% 





Teswoentere 








Set? BEV wt a 


“ SPRING" 
EMPERED 


Drew Blader, 


H C. GOODRICH, 


«oO "Ede Chavcvetaerterda ‘E*ae« 


HEMMERS 


Sent by Fall on Receipt of Price, 

205 State Street, CHICAGO ILL 
103 N 10m St, PHILADELPHIA PA 
Mm Marker. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING 











THE RUBY AUD THE ROSE. 


the wae the bard of Merilatereer 
Aed 1 wee bet of bre degree 

Se bed ber beeety for ber chewer 
Nar other reese re nercled ahr 

Me came, Ghee hawthorne were « Somer 
Aad tree \ ree my lowe from me 


Ob! che wae e@eetcn (hen the wind 
Theat bierweth over Indien lelew 

Ae Apel) brigh!, than Jame more bin’ 
Feen- elit, end full of winecee wiles 

And |. alee bed eareed » fed 
My omly Nite bemeeth bet em iice 


He sent my howe @ rely rare 

That might heave graced "yy “wee 
No gem bed 1. Te deck her ' 

I weet bee bet © eieagde rare 
And prayed her, om « wight, ty ewer 

Tie gilt of ble whee bewe ete «ee 


( ome, queen of «)) my heart © dewire 

(,owrn me or ee my eve be eta d 
Te challenge fete My polewe Ure 

(a tear eh). treme Binge the bird 
11 bape foe him ehe dares aapire 7 

A bowers ae redi, and old of ward! 





hie batewt tr 


The tower trailed gete, our yet of oid, 
teleamed ehitel) Death the «lerter ng 

tm the we ofart oy pemen li te 
Mie eharhorw tf e gheetly ghaam 

Ll erhet @tewe it bey toh beert oo ee bell 
Hast (how bet hastened etter down 


oom 
( on 


A etl)! corel @onile eleget om hie fare, 
Theat aff ey teqee tee arg iat free 
Then. in the eflence of the plare, 
Wee heme bet German sind porch ane iase, 
Noel mh hee hate 'e elk weft cantar 
There teetiod arte @ ripe feel fem 
—_— 


AN ACTOR'S LOVE. 


Didier Listrac had never known the love 
of parenta’ His mother had expired io 
giving bim birth, and no one knew aught 


of bia father, From infancy he had been 
sheltered and cared for bye meohani« 
and his wife, who lived on outekirts of 


Perta, Being childless themesclves, they 
bestowed their entire affection o the 
boy. At sixteen years of age | bad 
de no talent for the trade of bis 
foster father, bis attention was chiefly 
given to books. An old actor who rented 
a room in Mme Michel's bouse gave him 
the privilege of reading the few works he 


| thee thet the mame of Listrac mast be with 
| drawn. 
| Didier was thas subjected to « bitter 
wee 


ty 
: 


| mad borne From infest y. 
| 
| 





tree bebind the . bad become 
much interested in the actor. 
attention was called to on tbe even 


ing after the event mentioned 
** What ie the matter with you, List 
and why have you changed your name?” 
be inquired. 
* De net call me Listrac, 
| sponse, attered moodily 
that pame has been denied me. 
and you will anderstand ail. 
| we . he placed the 
| the old man's band. 
Mach interested, M 
from the actor « fall scoount of his early 


plied the lewyer. 
atom, Didier Listrac 
& mere stom in the claw of this bi 


* You have been a mere 
for wo I will call you 


orush that 
pride. : 

There was a tone of intense 
im this 


ble inquired Didier 
** I detest both,” continued the speaker 


of my friendship, my interest in you. | 
have, as you know, frequently asked ues 
tions which may have appeared indiscreet, 
but I had an object in view. In tern I will | 
ive you my confidence. lDeyou know why 
Pl dccset the nobles? lecause a nobleman | 
wrought dimbonor and death upon my father, 
and [ detest the law because it upheld the 
man of wealth and station, who so roined 
as. Asa lawyer and a man who hated the 
world in general, I stadied to be danger 
ous. I gleaned each scandal of the day, 
became possessed of shamefal secrets 
which gave me power secreta which noble 
families bad guarded for over thirty years 





a whic, comprised vol of 
joltaire, Hecine’ and Moliere. Through 
hie advice and teaching, |Astrac was in 
dueed to turn bis attention to the stage, 
and, having decided to become an soctor, 
the old man promined every assistance in 
his power, and his pup!l scoop found 
his way before the public, 

Having been for e length of time attach 
ed to some of the provincial theatres, 1): 
dier at length attracted the attention of « 
Varisian manager, and was engaged a 
leading man at a high salary. 

By a singular chance the name of the 
sctor Lelon to a very high family, sim- 
wy prefized by de, and this ciroumstance 

forth 4A wi c t. more 
over, Listrac Was an extremely handsome 
man, in height tall, symmetrical in figure, 
with a rich, full voice, which was replete 
with tenderness of fire In brief, with 
much qualities it was not possible long to 
escape attention, partioula:ly as bis talent 
as an actor was moet marked. 

Emotional dramas were bis forte, and in 
love scenes be could bot be excelled Ina 
word, all l’aria raved aboat Didier Listrac, 
and many perfumed notes and rosebads 
found their way to bis roome ; buat all were 
disregarded by the actor, who little dream 
ed that the mimio love he so Leantifully 

rivayed was soon to be « reality in his 

fe 

A young girl of rare beanty and a dangb 
ter of the bigh nobility fre jaently appear 
ed im the stage bor. Nhe was generally 
scoompanied by an elderly female, who 
slept we + erformance, while rhe 
geve andiv aad abeorbed attention. 

LAstrac was attracted by ber esteem and 
beauty, and soon became violently in love. 
Although his passion was hopeless, he, 
pevertheleus, gave himself up to the feel 
tog. Hie days were pasee:| in dreaming of 
the lovely stranger, and at night bis first 
thought was the hope that he would bebold 
her, and, although so far removed from 
ber sphere, might gaze with re; t delight 
upon ber loveliness Several weeks passed 
thoa, and at length Didier became so ab 
sorbed by thie silent love that the presence 
of Mile. de Lancoart sufficed to render his 
performance ap ectual inspiration but if 
abe was abeent from ber accustomed seat 
he was dall and listers 

One morning, while on bis way to re 





with jealous care. (Often in pleading my 
cases my sarcasm cut deeply, and 1 was 
feared. At length | was no longer permit. 
ted to , my basiness duties confined 
me to the private office. Koowing that 
my life would be assailed, and not openly, 
I wrote to each person of importance, giv 
ing in full the Cistosy of such events in 
their lives as I was possessed of, announce 
ing to ope an: ell that a copy of the same 
was safe in Holland, and woald find its 
way into pablic print, if eight days after 
my death a notice failed to reach Holland, 
stating caose gf death, and bearing 
my signatare; adding that } had no de 
sire to expose any one, unless myself 
attacked. This saved my life, and fear ac 
corded me the show of respect.” The 
words were uttered with intense hate, and 
adark frown gathered upon the brow of 
the speaker 

“You are a terrible man,” murmured 
Didier ‘' Tell me in what way have I ex 
cited your sympathy?’ 

“Know first,” continued Caillemet, 
‘that among those I most hate there is 
one bame in particular, the Marquis de 
Listrac - father of the man who has inenit 
ed you) who won my mother's love, tempt 
ed ber from ber home, ber husband and 
child. He died before wy revenge could 
reach bim, bat his eon atill lives 

** Thies hatred mast bave made my name 
a thing of horror to you,” replied Didier 

‘What, if, like myself, you have been 
hie victim /" 

** What do you mean '” eagerly inquired 
the actor. 

** 1 mean that the heir to my bate is his 
son, the man who, with snoh insulence, 
bears bis name the man you have offend 
ed - your rival’ | 

** My rival!” exclaimed Didier, in con 
fusion. 

** Yea, Didier,” replied his companion. | 
* T know yoar secret. I have watched you 
keenly. You love Aline de Lanoourt, and 
I bid you hope. I leave Paria to night, 
and will be gene eight days on my retarn 
your life perhaps will know a chane. 
Adiea "" 

The curtain rose, and Didier foand him 
self once more before the pablic. Cail 
lemet's strange words rang in biv ears 
When the sct was over be sought for his 

















hearsal, he wae suddenly acoosted by a 
young man whom he had on the nigbt be 
fore seen beside Mile de Laueooart, and | 
who with jealous love be at once proclaim 
od bis rival | 

Bir, said the stranger, in a tone of | 
hangbty diadain, ‘I believe you are the 
actor | saw last night in the character of | 
Uroemane, in the tragedy of Taire 

* Lam,” replied Didier, proudly 

*TLonly arrived in Parts yesterday, and | 
leave to you te imexgipe my surprise on 
fleding an actor bearing my name Know, 
sir, that } am the Marqnis de Listrac ” 


“And Lam lhidier Listrac,’ replied the 
comedian, coldly 
* What right have yon « play actor 


to the name of Listrac ’” continued the 
speaker ‘What claim have you, I re 
peat, to the proad neme of my ancestor ! 

* Lam ata loss, Margais de Listrac, to | 
understand the parport of your words, 
responded Didier, ‘and must beg the 
faver of an «iplanation 

“It te simply this, sir, comtinued the 
nobleman “1 fortid you, under penalty 
of fine, to longer soil the name I bear by 
dragging i apon the stage 

“And why replied Didier ‘It is 
mine as well ae youre 

* What proof have you! 
rejoinder 

“No other thes that my mother gave 
itite me, and that it has been mine for 
twenty one years 

Ie other words,” exclaimed de Listrac, 
“your claim t fraudulent, aod coases 
from this boar 

“Vou forget, Marquise de Listrac, that 
your stmple will is not enffictent, and that 
soa must gain my «onsent so to do,” re 

the actor, ,aietly 

* Indeed '" was the defiant reply 
dare not refose ” 

“ A man ebo knows the ase of bis sword 
ean protect bis name,” added |niier 

“ Your sword '” was the contemptoous 
anewer 
ee the distance that separates us 

our threat cannot touch me ” 

* Possibly bet I can pablicly ineult 
you,” added the actor, stung by the tone 
ef contem pt 

“An tmenlt from such as you cannot 
& gentlemen, and if you dare to 
forget the respect you owe i 

the 


was the Gerce 


you 


z 
fc 
| 


friend, bat he was gone | 

Days passed , the young actor continned 
his engagement onder the vame of Didier 

Every evening be saw Mile de Lancourt, 
and his passion was angmented About| 
the end of ten days Gaillemet retarned 

**My friend,” be exclaimed, ‘you are 
no longer an actor, I have jast met your | 
manager, and demanded your release from | 
your epgagement. | 

**Gaillemet, you are mad,” replied Ih 
dier, im patiently 

**No, I am not mad,” continued the | 
lawyer; ‘'] bave simply found that which | 
I went im search of.” 

* You are as confused in your specch as 
before your departare. | don't understand | 
you,” added Didier, perplezed ' 

**In a word, then, you are yourvelf the 
Marynits de Listrac” 

* What folly’ With these words the 
actor turned away. 

* Stay and listen to me,” 
lawyer 
reasonable than what I have told you 
Your name, the mystery that bang around 
your birth, awakened my suspicions. | in 
| stituted « search, and found that they were 

jast) lL will give you the history in brief 
The Maryauis de Listrac, who died one year | 
ago, was ip his youth a profligate Hanieh 
| ed from the paternal mansion, on acconnt 
of bia misdoings, he, for some years, gave 
| himeelf up toe life of eroens, About the | 
|} time of his banishment from home he be 
came soyuainted with your mother, then 
only a girl of sixteen. Not being able to 
triamph over ber virtue, be married, and 
when she was abont to be delivered of you, | 
abandoned her to poverty and suffering 
While giving ber bie name be withbeld the 
knowledge of hie rank and home, and she 
died knowing bim only as Lastrac and the 


continaed the | 


| people who befriended her were poor and | 
thas all clne for the time was | 


ignorant 
lost. The marquis returned to bis family, 
and wes received with favor. 


‘Barely you forget to whom you | that your mother was dead, and again mar- 


| ried. A fire destroyed the charch in which 
the record of his early marriage was register - 
ed, and believing that all proof was ¢flaced 
| be preserved the secret. That which was 
ankvown to him I have, however, dis 
| covered ; namely, that an official register 
etisted which contains a copy of the act 
moreover, that in marriage with your mo 
ther be gave his signature in full) This 
& copy of the register, will enable 


Gaillemet drew |; 
life, and the little be hnew respecting bis | 


parents " 
* He who laughs last, langhs best,” re | 9 


which wounds his haughty | 
resentment | 


** You, then, favor neither jadge por bo | 


“Ip the past, Didier, 1 have given you proof , 


* There is nathing more true or * 


He knew | always « lover 









, ’ 
of | = > 
prey, who uses his mightand money to | J : . cas 
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“ REALIZING THE IDEAL” 


Awfal disilinsion of Mr. Golightly, that earnest young enthasiast, on first encoanter- 


Life's Earthquake, and other Poems 
A Btory of the Day 


ing at one of Mra. Lyon Hanter's everings the gifted authoress of * Heart-Throbs: A 

* The Siren: 
"and « large Family of Sensations in Three Volames, under 
easily suggestive tithes. 


A Tale of Passion.” ** Delilah : 





vous named by Ciuillemet. The proof pre- 

ted was | testible; and, notwith 
standing his rege and despair, he saw that 
it waa clear, yet he firmly disputed. 

** This case shall be tried,” be exclaimed, 
‘and you will find your way to the gal 
leys for forging anch a lie.” 

** We will see, chevalier,” replied (iail- 
lemet. ‘' Meanwhile, allow me to tel! you 
that you not only stand in the presence of 
your brother, bat of your elder brother, 
whom I recognize as the lawfal Marquis de 
Listrac.” 

The following day the young marquis 
retarned leas arrogant, and offered half 
hia fortnane if they woald for the claim, 
bat Listrac was firm in bis refusal, 

It was the eve of the day on which the 
cane was to be tried. Listrac waa seated 
alone in bis room, dreaming of the time 
whoa he would be able to present himnelf 
before the wouan be loved and beg for the 
right to win her band. Saddenly the aoor 
was thrown open, and a lady 
dressed, entered. As he rose to receive 
bee she threw back her veil, and he in 
stantly recognized Mile. de Lanoourt. Ler 
face wan pale and anions in expression 

A look of pleased surprise lighted Lis 
trac s handsome eyes. Accepting the prof 
fered seat, she tarned toward him, although 
confused, yet eager to speak. 

** May I ask why I am so honored?” he 
inquired. 

**T have come,” she replied, ‘to ask 
to beg that you will not pash your suit 
agsinat Henri de Listrac.” 

“IT caunot grant the reqnest,” be an- 
awered 

** And why’ was the gentle response. 

“Why can you ask Do you not know * 
IT am the trae Margais de Listrac. In 
gsining my title, my rank, | have one hope, 
one hope that is dearer to me than life.” 
His eyes sparkled with new light as they 
rested upon the lovely face tarned toward 
bim 

Aline de Lanoourt knew that she was 
loved, With a woman's quick intuition 
abe had read the secret long before, when 
the speaker was only known to ber as the 
poor actor, A bLinsh suffased her face. 

“I know the hope you entertain,” she 
continued, ‘but 1 bave come to tell you 
that I love your brother, and in heart and 
sonl am bis, and will marry only him, If 
yeo trinmph in your right, my family will 
oppose our union. I will be perseonted, 
wretobed, bat my resolve will remain up 
shaken, even though oLliged to seek refuge 
in « convent.’ 

* Think once again,” replec Listrac, in 
a mournfal voice. *‘* lbink, tLere is one 
who loves you, whose every hops of bappi- 
hess is centred in you. Have you no 
hope to give him’? On! speak ' 

“None, nene as Heaven bears me. I] 
tell you I aw resolved.” 

As she spoke, Aline de Lancourt raised 
ber dark eyes, Seeing the look of agony 
eo wildly expreased in the face that bent 
over ber, she lLurst into tears. 

“IT have loved you,” be warmured, 
grasping the papers that lay apor the tal le, 
and which established Lia clain. to rank 
and fortane. “IT bave loved you — be bappy 
with the Margnia de Listrac, and sowe- 
times think of Didier the actor 

In another moment the proofs were in 
ashes opon the grate, end he lay et her 
feet, unconscious — dead to sight aud sonnd 





--- 


Women's Sphere 

“That woman,” ays ['rofeasor Yon- 
mana, in The Popalar Science Monthly, 
basasphere marked ont by her oPgani- 
setion, however the notion may be scouted 
by the reformers, is as troe as that the 
bird and the fish bave spheres which are 
determined by their organic natures. Birds 
often plonge into the watery deep, and 
fishes sometimes rise into the air, bat one 
14 Devertheloss formed for swimming and 
the other for fight. So women may make 
transient diversions from the sphere of 
activity for whieh they are constitated, bat 
they are nevertheless formed and designed 
for maternity, the care of children, and 
the effaire of domestic life. They are the 
mothers of humankind, the natural edu 
cators of childbood, the guardians of the 
honsebold, and, by the deepest ordinance 
of things they are this, in « sense and to a 
degree that man is not.” 


—_——_— 


Charles Sumner's Habits. 
Samper did pot use tobacco, bat was 
fine wine, and mach of 
Hw Koston frends provided him with 
many a cask and basket, and | newer tasted 
an inferior glass of wine in bis house. His 
palate took a wide rapge—from Sicilian 
and Spanish light wines to port and Ma- 
deirea and the best olarets of France and 
Hungary; be liked sweet-breade, game, 
large bot jointa, and the monntain tt 


, richly. 


FRENCH SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


The absence of the unmarried French 
woman in the Awerican drawing-rooms of 
Paria is the subject of general remark to 
transatlantic observers. There are Ameri- 
oan families of cultivation who bave been 
living ia Paria for ten years, and are not 
on terms of intimacy with asingle Frenob 
family, although they may bave Frenchmen 
constantly at their tables. It is not the 
castom of the French to have an extensive 
social circle of friends, as in America; 
often it does not extend beyond their rela 
tions, among whom a praiseworthy har- 
mony generally exists. There are wany 
instances where Frenchmen bave married 
Awmerioans, but very few where Awericand 
have married French women ; bat when it 
does occur, the doors of the interior are 
thrown open to them, and they are made 
acquainted with every featare of that pri- 
vate life hitherto closed to them. 

These cnstoums sbow the barriers which 
surround the interior life of the French 
people and the difference which exists be- 
tween them and us. However mach the 
Amerioans may be disposed to adopt their 
customs, they are nowise inclined to adopt 
those of the Americans. One would think 
that when a marriage takes place between 
the Frenchman and the American girl, her 
intimate friends would bave an opportanity 
of seeing something of the inner social 
life throngh the new connections thas 
created; but it is not generally the case. 
he is absorbed by her new relations, who 
have ap aversion to that large circle of 
friends and ac yaaintances of which the 
Awericans are asually so fond. 

. . . . . 

The lines which bind relations together 
are close and strong ; hence the pradence 
exercised by parents in the choice of a 
hosbend for their daughter, or of a wife 
for their son. The man who marries the 
dangbter also marries her family, to the 
consin german. The parents look at a 
possible basband for their danghter with a 
view toa close and tant ciation, 
and they exercise a vigilant watch lest her 
affections shonld become engaged in a 
quarter not approved by them. The pa- 
rental authority is admitted to such an ex- 
tent, that if the yoang man were to propose 
a warriage to their danghter withont con- 
aniting them, be would be held as a dis- 
honorable man; the proposition i+ made 
to them, and they give the anawer, in 
some instances withont the deagbter's 
knowledge. This brings abont solidarity 
in the family, composed of members pre- 
disposed to kindliness and sympathy, and 
it aleo gives rise to uneasiness when a new 
element is presented for admission, lest it 
shoold distarh harmony. ‘Through inti- 
macy and sympathy they have accommo- 
dated themselves to each other « babits and 
caprices, and have succeeded in living in 
the same groove. The French ere mach 
attached to their habits, the proof of which 
is, that they can never entirely accommo- 
date themeelves to those of other landa, 
bat after a season of nostalgia return to 
those of their native coantry. This te- 
nacity to habit sometimes assames a form 
that i« ladicrons. Matrimonial proposi- 
tions have been refosed becanse the can- 
didate disliked the game of beziqae or the 
novela of Damas A possible marriage 
connection with a foremner of different’re- 
ligion and race, 19 regarded with disfavor, 
and the dangbter is kept away from euch 
temptation by general holding aloof from 
foreign intercourse 

There * mach going to and fro between 
family connections in France, in the way 
of dioners, breakfasta, and quiet parties 
of pleasure. HKesides the social intercourse, 
there are close relations in practical affairs. 
If a member of the family entertains a 
prop ition in a matter of business, it is 
aabmitted to bis wife, and probably to all 
his immediate connections, before it ia de- 
cided upon. This is in striking contrast 
to the American, who often oconcladcs 
affairs involving the balf of bis fortune, 
without bis wife's knowledge. It is carried 
to au extept that is wearisome in France. 
—trakary. 





—_ 


The Gardens of the Vatican. 


The Vatican, situated on the bill of the | You can do mach with opens you are 


fame name, in the northwest portion of 
Rome, is st one point concected with St. 
Peter's, and ia the largest palace in Earope. 


as 
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It was commenced as early as the time of | 


Constantive, and was first used as the resi- | tentations ra 


dence of the Popes in 177. It is said to 
contain * grand at 2uu ) 

staircases, 2) courts, and 4 42. apartments. 
It ie in reality a collection of palaces con- 
nected with each other. The saperb palace 
of the Qeiriwal, the casual sammer resi- 
dence of the Pope, is surrounded by ¢xten- 
sive gardens, These are magnificently laid 








of the Bali Ran and Caloctin country. He 
break fasted bt, aod, I think, ate no 
lanch; bat w he returned from the 
senate, consumed two hours at the table. 





amert your 


ber baad." 
mary ais was punctual at the rend: 
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| 

| 

. now the eal of Aline de Lan. 
| 

| 


righta. 
grasped the hand of his friend in | ed then sat up by « 


| 
} rep-light, 
| bis mail, reading ac? "Yadhing an mide 





| Bight. Hw religious belief was Harvard Uni- | 
* be said, after a pease, “and may | terianiam, but be had great regard for the | 


orthodox fatbers im tbe Paritan, Lathe 
and also the Catholic Charch. ts 


out, bellished with fountains, statuary, 
obeliska, and exquisite fowers and shrabe. 

The grandear and beanty of these gar- 
dene is much enhanced by the t 
trees which surround them, the fo. 





liage of which te artesticaily cat into repre- | 


sentations of huge stones, forming, in ap- 
& massive green wall 
mous dimensions. Between these trees 
are long walks, presenting almost endless 
vistas of most impos. ng descriptions. 


of enor. 


ror 
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LIFE. 
BY BARRY CORNWALI 


We are born . ee leagh, we wee 


We love ; we droop ; we dic j 


Ab! wheretore do we laugh of wee, * 
Whe do we ahead ow | 

Who knows that sacred dew ? 
Aas, wot! 


Why doth the violet epring 
| neers by haman eye Tt 

Why do the radiant aresons bi ing 
Sweet thoughts that qaickly fy 

Why de our tond heart cli 
To things that die / 

We tol through pain aud 8) uuu 
We fight and fy; 

We love : we lowe: aud then, «re long. 
sone-dead we he, 

U lite! be all thy song 
Endure and— dict 


— -— —_—- 


THE NATION'S FAIR. 


NABBOW-MINDED POLITICIANS 
MEARTED PROPLE. 
The New York Journal of Commeree | 
thus refers to the nation’s Centennial exhi- | 
bition | 
The official good words for the Centen- 
nial exbibition which we print to-day are 
worth all that we bave read before. The | 
board of commissioners have published | 
many fine things in circulars, pamphlets, | 
and the Philadelphia journals, but they | 
have never reached the public heart til! 
now. Their manner has been a little too 
dignified and distant. Aad they have not 
the proper conrse to bring their 

case before the whole This is now 
done for the first time by Mr. Welab's ad- 


AND LABOE- | 


| tween these two called the “ Chanted 



















Ingrinen, (Haddonfield, N. J.,) aake: * 


| the difference in the Roman Catholic Charch 


tween the celebration of H 
Mase?” High Mase of “(ir 

lieve, sang by che and celebrated with 1 
arcisiance of a deacon eubd-deacos. | 
read withoat singing. There 


i 
g 
ri 


i 
x 
x 


fi 
af 


which the service is chanted by the priest. Besides 
these there are a number of special maases, as tbe 
mare of the Holy Ghost, mare of the dead, mase of « 
saint, mase of scarcity, dry mass, votive mene, hol. 
day mam, Cs mass, mare of the pre-sanctited 
tor Good Friday, &c., &c. 

U. R. 8, (Centertom, Ohio.) Quasi is a Latin 
term, m aning something which is Lot the real thi 
bat which may be sceepted tp Ite place, Thue a qu 
contract is not a real contract, bat something waich 
may be accepted as & contract, and which bas the 
torce of one. A quasi tenant te the temant of a 
hoase enh let. 

Kouge, (Heckwith Station, Wis.,) aske: What is 
the meauing of the expietive ‘marry,’ eo often met 
with in the plays of Shakespeare ? . Tow ie Mar. 
seiflaise proneanced, and who wae the aathor of 
the famous hymn of that name?” ist. It is an 
oath, mesuing vy Mary, the Virgin. tl. It be gene- 
rally pronounced Mar. se|-laise—though the French 
ie Mar-eel-ja’. Both the words and moustc of this 
on song of the French lution were « 
ny 





Kouget de Lisie, an artillery officer in garriace at 
burg. Un Jaly 30th, 179%, the Marselilaise vul- 





dreas. Ita spirit is at —its ad- 
mirable. It reads like the product of one 
man of strong common sense who means 
business, and pot like the joint concoction 
of a maltitade of comm , more or- 
namental than usefal. A series of articles 
in the same plain, frank, direct vein will 
do mach good. We are most favorably im- 
pressed with the sound financial method of 
Mr. Welsh. He does not waste time asking 
the legislature of New York to appropriate 
anything, bat he goes straight to the 
pockets of the people. The legislatare 
would dilly-dally over his appeal for help, 
if he made one, and give nothing at last. 
Bat the will not refuse the cogent 
reasons be urges for their financial aid. 
Some state legislatures have s paltry 
age | against the fair because it is to 
be b in Philadel Bat the people 
are above such small feelings. are 
much more disinterested and liberal than 
narrow-minded politicians and editors sup- 
pose. We do not remember to have seen 
anywhere of late a popular protest against 
holding the national fair at Philadelphia. 
All general opposition ended with the 
passage of the Ventennial bill in is71. If 
there are apy lin @ doubts about the 
claima of Ph ia to be the site of the 
exposition, these are dispelled by her mag- 
nificent energy in assaming the chief 
barden of the great work. The city—with 
the state-—has saised pearly #4 000,000, 
or abont half the requiredsum. This is 
ten-fold whet is really to her ; 
for, as Mr. Welsh pats it in a nat-sbell, ** it 
ia not her celebration, it is the nation's.” 
The festival could not be held in ten or five 
or two cities at once. There is only room 
for one world's fair in a country at « time, 
and one place had to be chosen. The honor 
and good fortune went to Philadelphia, 
fally merited by her clustered revolu- 
tionary memories, the traly national and 
patriotic spirit she has always shown, and 
the large enterprise and boundless hospi- 
tality of her citizens. As Mr. Welsh is 
modestly reluctant to boast of his city's 
thrift and energy and courtesy to stran- 
gers, we supplement his address with there 
well compliments. April 1‘), 1876 
-that is the date of the opening, only twe 
years hence. This is a short time for pre- 
tions for the most st of fairs. 
t will not fail of the fall measure of its 
great purpose if the people will do any- 
thing like their share in promoting the 
nation’s work and saving the nation's 
honor ' 


2 me 


The Spanish Cortes. 

ou a well-behaved body /’” I 
be ta A de ty il. j, 
and the am senora re , ** Well be- 
haved? They act like children. They ex- 
ercise no self-control. You never ia your 
life beard such a noise as they make. And 
then bow they ase ap carpets! Spit, spit, 
spit! They are forever spitting ; and what 
would happen to a woman's skirta if she 
pon the floor I leave you to ima 
gine.” ‘ Did the rain of expectoration set 
in with the nof the repablio?” ‘* Ob, 
no. It has always been. I see no dif- 
ference.” Here was a revelation. The 
noble art of apitting is not confined to the 
western hemispbere. It is not peculiar to 
republican institntions. I breathe more 
treely.— Nate Field 


‘* Are 
asked. 





came @ 


A Canine Veteran of the Ashantee 
War 


A bull-dog who already bore abont his 
muzzle some pot inglorious scars, acoom- 
Pp d his ter, who carried on his 
breast the Victoria Cross, to the Ashantee 
campeign. Having, from his breed, a na- 
tural tarn for fighting, he distinguished 
himeelf throughoat the campaign. In one 
instance he rushed into the enemy's ranks, 
and, singling oat one of hia naked foes, so 
bit and worried him that he actaally brongbt 
in bis prisoner in triamph. He was such | 
a favorite with the men, that in a heavy en- | 
gegement they ceased their fire a few min- 
utes to allow of his nninjared retreat from 
one of his desperate forays. He lives to 
epjoy bis retarn and his honors, and is one 
of the greatest pets of Belgravia. 


—_ 


Tus is from Edward Everett: ‘‘ To read 
the English language well, to write with 
dispatch a neat, 
ter of the first four rales of arithmetic, so | 
as to dispose of at once, with 
every question of which 
in practice—I call this a good edacation. 
Aud if you add the ability 


to 
gramwatical I regard it as an ex- 
cellent cbesatien. thane are the tools. 








piesa witboat them. 


_ —_r es -—“‘C;W;*;*C— 


€@ A correspondent of the St. Louis | 
bas been interviewing the Mo- 

docs on their reservation. He prepared | 
bimeelf for the visit shaving his bair 
cl ee to bis head, and ting « small 
battery in his stomach with an explosive 
attachment in his vest pocket as an ad- 
ditional security. He also took along a 


Oe Tus 


im the egg market i« 
painfal. There 


been a falling off | 


jece any | 
Bulwer wae his famil 


| are both stare of the first 


; the Latin word libra. 





unteers, at the instance of Madame Roland, mare bed 
to Paris, singing the favorite song ; and the Pari- 
siapas, euchar with it, called it the Marseliics 
Hymna, It is popes in France to thie day, and ix 
likely to rv D 80, 

G.A. P. The character of Ochiltree is to be 
fowed in Sir Walter Soott's “ Antiquary.” He is a 
gaberiunzie man—s mendicant of blue . 

aske: “lat, Are 


“Tunes,” (Piuebargh, Penn., 
the Americans the re an poate in the 
world -that is of we oyns- {4 odicale? id. 
When was the firet book printed lish? sd. 
How many papers are printed in United 
States?” ist. The Americans are emphatically a 
amy people, and in po country ie the dissem)na- 


tion of news me . 
There are but few is that do not regalarly 
receive one or more papers of some character, We 
have seen it stated thet the Koglieh are more a 
yple than our own eae, 

al. 





book-reading pec 

but we have little hesitation in saying that 

ter are the greatest appreciators of pews and 

riodical literature, In tact the daily end week! 
leand wines are unfort vowd. 





the yo 
ing the book-trade into comparatively narrow 
limite, dd. The first book printed in Rnglish boare 
the date of 147', and was probably printed at Co- 
logne, 8d, 5,871 according to the censns of 1870, or 
one for every 6,561 of the ulation. 

A Fuienp, (Racine, Wis.) ‘ihe witials R. 8, V. 
P. stand for the French phrase Repondez, Sil Vows 
}.ait—(Anewer if you please. ‘the other initialx 
you give stand tor po phrase fo common use, In 
connection with this subject, we might ask, what 
need there to employ toreign phrases and ab- 
breviations, when Kngtish anewers so much better? 
The use of them ie a species of pedantry that we 
do not admire. 

A ~~. L, 5 oni: I read in ths cnnpere 
we correspon: ta ofa n —not the Por 
—that Philadelphia has forty t mean more buiid- 
ings than New York. Is not that a mistake? 2, 
Cap you give me the address of an artist of Phila- 
deiphia, who takes ivorytypes? Aleo the address 
ota maker?” ist. There are more houses 
in this city than in New York, but we cannot say 
at present just bow many more, The houses in 
New York are generally larger. @d. We cannot 
make this department of the Poer an advertieing 


w. L, (Philada.,) writes: “ Geemmationty speak- 
ing, ie it correct to say ‘during the rebellion,’ or 
‘during the war of the rebclhon?’” Either form 
is correct —the first ts to be preferred. 

*Satty Lunn” aske: * How did the name which 
I eubecribe come to be given to the cake so kuown 7?” 
It was #0 given “in bovor” of Sally Lunn, a pastry- 
cook of Bath, Kngland, who used to cry them about 
in a basket at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Daimer, a bsker, bought her recipe, and made 
song about the bans. 

Litsse, (Philada.,) writes: “ Like many others | 
come to you for advice. I have been receiving the 
addressees of a certain gentleman for nearly threw 

ears, and although he never actually asked me to 
his wife, still | always was under the impression 
that | was to be at some future time, as he koew | 
loved him #o that he bad bat to ask to be secepted, 
I wae taken by him among bis relations ia the city, 
aod there leawno harm in going, but sume rix 
months ago be took a notion to visit his relations 
living some 50 or 60 miles from here, snd he want- 
ed me to go with him, but 1 objected, saying I 
thought it queer, af we are not even 
‘ ed;’ at which be got very angry, aud 
said he had asked me once and I had refused, 
and he woukl never ask me again. And ai- 
yet be 

swoms wo be guiting colder every day. It ie 
almost breaking my heart, as I love him passion- 
ately and troly, and perhaps too well for my own 
ood, I bave been very jealous of him, and have 
ept as tight rein on bim, which now he says he is 
guing to throw off. Sianderous tongues have been 


at work, aud bave almost completed our separation. 
Now, ] want to win him back. He wi other 
ladies occasionally, but no one ‘steady.’ How 


must I go about bri: him back to me? a. 
How are my handwriting and spelling?" ist, We 
think that the rupture between you and your lover 
is in one sense at least fortunaie—it will probably 
reeult in bringing matters to a definite state ar re 
lates to Solsctanding of each other, A man 
who will for three years pay such atteptions tos 
lady ae might lead others to think they were en- 
gaged, and yet doce not let the lady know what bie 
intentions really are, needs to be brought w the 
point. How is it, thongh, that he says he once 
asked you to be his wife, and that you refused 
him? There appears to be a great discrepancy be- 
tween your elatement and his, as you give it. 
Your lover must be a wv timid or elee a tricky 
fellow if he could not nly ask you to marry 
bim. We are tociined to believe that he je not past 
what he should be. You did right to deciine to ac- 
company him on a visit to his relatives, jiving at 
eoch a distance, Such a trip, under the circam- 
stances you mention, woeld have been highly im 
oper. Your lover's anger when you objected to 
is position was not only unreasonable but 
foolish. As to winning him back, after all that bas 
occurred, we advise you not to try very hard to 
. Only show bim that yoo are iriendiy to 
hue honorable advan jrous of a reconcilia- 
tion if that is needed. If be is worth having, be 
will then aeturn to you, 24, Your composition, if 
= mean that, and your spelling are iair, bat we 
ve corrected One or lwo errors 
A Sunsecuisen, (Hartford City, W. Va.) aeke: 
“ Will you please joform me where 1 can get Kich- 
ardson’s povel, Clarissa lHariowe, and Matthew 
(iregory Lewis's romance, The Monk?" Of almost 


| any bookseller, we should hl me. Write to Clas- 


ton, Remsen & 
this city. 

A. N. G , (Madison, Kaneas,) asks: “* iet. Whee 
qaotations are made from Edward Bulwer Lytt», 
his name is generally written Bulwer, Why ie not 
Lytton used, as it seems to be his sarname ? . 
What is the meaning of Mark Twain? Sd. What l* 
meant by the ‘peart of great price?’ 4th, Is light 
ning really zigzag, with sharp angles? It always 
sppears to me carved, like the mape of rivere. St. 
lows whistiing make the lips grow thicker, or 12 
other words more Ethiopian? 6th Ie Sirius really 
the brightest star? Spica in Virgo brighter 
to me. Tth. le it a healthful position to sie) 
with a pillow under the bank, thus throwlug 
the breast np and the head and shoulders beck. 
sth. Why ie Ibe. used for pounds? | don’t 
between the two.” = It. 
name, In 16é4 he #uc- 
ceeded to the Avebworth estates, aud assumed Uh 
name of Lytton, 2d. To answer your quetiiet 
literally—the mean ot Mark Twatn is to make 
folks a. 4th, What is know? 
a» zigzag lightning ts rea ly sack, the fasber iy 
forked or angular, not curved, Sib. We never 4 
enough of it to determine. sb, Sirius and Spice 
itade ; but astrone 

ve the inction of greatest 
mer. Tth, The positivn i* #0 


Co,, or J. B. Lippincott & Co., of 


mers, we believe, 
Urilliancy to the 


| apnatural one, and it ie fair to preeume that it © 


therefore uphealthful, sth, It is an abbrevis jon of 


AncTuRvs, (White Haven, Conn) ake: “ l* 
the quotation, * Vaulting ambition o'erleaps it#!!. 
frequently used, correctly given? I have even | 
stated that ell (me ) ie the proper word. 
and pot elif, Which right, and where is Ux 

” 4 , isto be 
found in Shakespeare's play of “ Mac ” end cor- 
rectly given is as follows: 

“ Vaalting ambition o'erieaps ite se!) 
And (alis o’ tne other side.” 


The figure evidently refers to the mounting of * 
horse, sell meaning saddie. , as com Bony 
need, the quotation was correct as te the wore 
We would thea have ambition overlesping 'tee'!; 
and side, The other side of what J 
Isiand,) s0*: 








. . (Wioterbury, Rhode 
“What is the the word Jorusale® ? 
” It wae afterwards 


yy the ah Bot 
veral letters 


oar next.’ 

































